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EXPOSITION 


OF  TEE 

OPERATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  SYSTEM, 

In  relation  to  Iron,  and  the  Manufacture  of  Iron. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Memorial  to  Congress, 
having  been  directed  by  the  Convention  “to  insist  in  said  memorial 
on  the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  present 
Tariff  System,  its  unwise  and  impolitic  character,  its  tendency  to 
diminish  the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  to  lessen  the 
i amount  of  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  being  in  many 
, respects  infinitely  more  oppressive  upon  the  poor  than  upon  the 
| rich,  to  produce  discontent,  and  to  demoralize  the  people,”  the  fol- 
I lowing  Exposition  of  these  evils,  it  is  believed,  will  most  fully  es- 
tablish the  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive  operation  of  these  re- 
strictive and  prohibitive  laws  in  relation  to  Iron  and  its  manufactures, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  will  demonstrate  their  unwise,  absurd  and 
impolitic  character. 

Before  the  revolution,  according  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Shef- 
field, large  quantities  of  iron,  in  bars  and  pigs,  were  made  in  the 
colonies,  and  for  several  years  the  annual  exports  amounted  to 
2592  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  4624  tons  of  pig  metal;  and  the  price  of 
bar  iron  was  then  sixty-four  dollars  a ton.  The  iron  works  at  that 
ear'y  day  were  considerable,  and  growing  up  into  importance 
without  any  protection  from  the  colonial  legislatures,  or  by  means 
of  restrictions  and  prohibitions  on  the  imported  metal.  In  the 
year  1784,  before  duties  were  hardly  known  on  imports,  the  an- 
nual production  of  iron  in  the  United  States  was  extending  steadily 
and  vigorously.  According  to  Coxe,  in  his  View  of  the  United 
States,  published  in  1794,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  alone  seven- 
ty-six iron  works;  Virginia  made  above  5300  tons  of  iron;  in 
Pennsylvania  there  were  sixteen  furnaces  and  thirty-seven  large 
forges,  besides  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  that  cut  and  rolled  1500 
tons  of  iron;  in  New  Jersey  there  were  seventy-nine  forges  and 
eight  furnaces;  and  in  Maryland  and  most  of  the  other  states,  iron 
works  were  very  numerous,  although  the  details  were  not  so  well 
known.  Mr.  Coxe  estimated  the  quantity  of  iron  then  consumed 
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in  nails  and  spikes  at  4,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  1,800,000  lbs.  or 
were  imported,  the  remainder,  2,200,000  lbs.  being  made  at  hon 

From  the  publication  of  Mr.  Coxe’s  statistical  work,  until  t 
year  1810,  we  have  no  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  in 
and  its  manufactures  in  this  country  open  to  us.  But  in  the  L 
named  year  the  marshals  and  other  public  agents  were  directc 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  for  taking  the  census, 
make  returns  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  and  manufactur 
within  the  several  states  and  territories.  Although  these  returi, 
as  regards  many  of  the  states,  were  imperfect,  the  results  in  re 
tion  to  iron  and  its  manufactures  were  admitted  to  be  general 
correct,  and  therefore  furnish  data  that  may  be  relied  on.  Accor 
ing  to  these  returns,  there  were  in  the  United  States  in  the  ye 
1810,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  iron  furnaces,  and  three  hundn 
and  thirty  forges;  the  former  making  53,908  tons  of  metal,  ai 
the  latter  24,541  tons  of  bar  iron.  As  it  required  36,811  tons 
pig  metal,  or  one  third  more,  to  make  the  24,541  tons  of  bar  iro 
there  would  only  remain  17,697  tons  of  pigs  and  castings;  in  otb 
words  the  actual  annual  production  of  iron,  both  wrought  and  cas 
was  42,238  tons.  The  duties  imposed  on  all  descriptions  of  in 
ported  iron  up  to  the  year  1810,  had  not  got  beyond  15  per  cen 
ad  valorem,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  of  2i  per  cent,  know 
as  the  Mediterranean  fund,  which  continued  during  and  for  sorr 
time  subsequent  to  the  war  with  Tripoli.  This  increase  of  duties  ha 
been  progressive.  The  act  of  July  4,  1789,  commenced  with  7 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  which  it  remained«till  1792;  it  was  the 
increased  to  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  continued  at  that  rat 
until  1794,  when  5 per  cent,  was  added,  making  the  whole  dut 
from  that  time,  wdth  the  exception  mentioned,  until  after  1810,  1 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Under  this  scale  of  revenue  duties  the  manu 
facture  of  American  iron  had  grown  up  to  the  extent  stated,  ant 
the  capital  employed  in  the  establishments  necessary  for  its  produc 
tion,  it  is  well  known,  yielded  fair  and  liberal  profits.  Some  o 
the  largest  fortunes  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New  Jersey 
were  acquired  by  iron  masters  during  this  period. 

As  much  error  exists  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  iron  made  ir 
the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  of  some  importance  that  this  erroi 
should  be  corrected,  it  having  been  made  the  basis  of  a great  dea 
of  fallacious  reasoning,  we  have  taken  pains  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
or  as  near  to  it  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  until  actual  official  returns 
are  made.  In  1810,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  produced  in  this  country  was  42,238  tons.  In 
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Jiuary,  1828,  the  subject  was  investigated  before  the  committee 
c manufactures,  at  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  Congress,  and 
v beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  this 
Mimittee,  from  page  22  to  page  39.  This  portion  of  the  minutes 
(itains  the  examination  of  three  intelligent,  experienced,  and  re- 
ntable iron-masters,  Messrs.  Keese,  Mitchell,  and  Jackson;  the 
former  members  of  congress,  and  the  latter  the  owner  of  large 
im  works  in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey.  From  their  statements 
the  returns  from  different  forge  owners,  and  other  estimates,  the 

Iiount  of  bar  iron  then  actually  made  per  annum  in  New  York, 
srmont,  East  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  was  27,500  tons, 
d if  we  add  to  this  sum,  for  the  other  states  from  which  no  re- 
rns  or  estimates  were  furnished,  7500  tons,  we  shall  have  the 
hole  amount,  provided  this  last  quantity  be  a fair  proportion  for 
ese  other  states.  The  iron  masters  cannot  object  to  this  item; 
r the' quantity  produced  in  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  com- 
lted  by  them,  as  two-thirds  of  the  total  amount.  Now  the  amount 
inually  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania,  of  bar  iron,  according  to 
ie  testimony  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  21,800  tons,  which  would  give 
>r  the  aggregate  production  32,700  tons;  whereas  our  allowance 
f 7500  tons  for  the  states  from  which  no  returns  were  given,  ex- 
:nds  the  whole  quantity  to  35,000  tons.  This  estimate  of  35,000 
)ns  was  given  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phi- 


idelphia,  in  their  last  memorial  to  Congress,  as  taken  from  these 
ery  data  of  the  iron-masters  themselves,  and  corroborated  by  in- 
ormation  obtained  through  various  other  channels.  They  more- 
ver  entirely  coincide  with  the  results  of  the  most  careful  personal 
xamination  of  an  intelligent  iron  dealer,  who  subsequently  travel- 
ed throughout  all  the  important  iron  districts  in  the  United  States 
or  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  actual  quantity  of  this 
netal  annually  made.  The  manufacture  of  bar  iron  he  estimated 
it  35,000  tons;  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  metal  at  87,000  tons. 
The  author  of  the  article  “Iron,”  in  the  Encyclopedia  America- 
na, published  during  the  present  year,  expressly  states,  “ that  the 
iotal  annual  production  of  this  metal  in  the  United  States  cannot 
be  estimated  beyond  50,000  tons.” 

From  these  various  statements,  until  actual  official  returns  are 
made, we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  assuming  the  annual  production 
of  bar  iron  at  about  35,000  tons,  and  by  adding  to  this  quantity  the 
pigs  and  castings,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  iron- masters 

50.000  tons,  the  whole  annual  production  of  the  metal  will  be 

85.000  tons.  By  this  estimate,  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in 
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the  United  States,  including  82,482  tons  of  every  description  < 
this  metal  and  its  manufactures  imported,  will  amount  to  167,41 
tons,  only  8518  tons  less  than  the  whole  consumption  of  Franc 
with  a population  nearly  three  times  as  great.  For  the  actu 
consumption  of  France  in  the  year  1828,  given  in  the  report  of  IV 
Pasquier,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  176,000  tons.  Weai 
informed  by  a highly  intelligent  individual,  who  has  resided  sever 
years  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  westei 
country,  and  from  personal  observation  with  France  also,  that  : 
the  whole  region  of  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountain 
forming  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  tl 
people  do  not  consume  more  iron  than  is  done  in  France.  Th 
would  then  give,  for  the  other  half  of  the  United  States,  on  the  si 
board,  a consumption  of  iron  per  capita  nearly  six  times  greati  J 
than  the  average  consumption  of  France.  These  calculations,  S 
course,  include  the  iron  consumed  for  public  purposes  by  goveri 
ment;  now  it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  this  metal  require 
in  France  for  national  and  military  works,  and  for  the  navy,  grea  :• 
!y  exceeds  the  amount  consumed  for  the  same  objects  in  the  Unite 
States. 

But  let  us  still  further  examine  the  statements  made  by  the  iror 
masters  before  the  committee  of  Congress  in  1828,  and  we  shall  i 
all  probability  become  satisfied  that  the  estimate  of  35,000  tons  c 
bar  iron,  given  by  the  blacksmiths  as  the  quantity  annually  prc 
duced  in  the  United  Slates,  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  e> 
travagant  statements  and  estimates  recently  made  by  the  iron-mas 
ters,  in  their  “ Report  on  the  product  and  manufacture  of  iron  an 
steel,”  to  the  Tariff  Convention  at  New  York. 

Mr.  Jackson,  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  iron-masters,  whos 
name  appears  to  the  report  just  alluded  to,  sanctioning  these  ex 
travagant  statements  and  estimates,  when  examined  before  th 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  Manufactures 
in  January,  1828,  then  stated,  “that  in  East  New  Jersey  ther 
were  six  furnaces  in  ruins,  and  thirty  forge  fires  abandoned  and  ou 
of  use,  all  of  which  went  out  prior  to  1818,  and  that  they  were  no 
abandoned  for  want  of  ore,  coal,  water  power,  or  bad  location.’ 
The  new  works  he  spoke  of,  were  not  furnaces,  but  rolling  mills 
used  in  making  iron  out  of  scraps  and  old  iron,  and  in  rolling  dovvi 
other  iron  previously  made  at  forges,  &c.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Penn 
sylvania,  said,  “ that  in  1827,  about  450  tons  more  of  bar  iron  weri 
made  than  in  1820;  that  there  were  as  many  forges  built  in  182( 
as  in  1827,  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  likely  the  business  woulc 
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icrease.  The  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ore 
! eds,  he  observed,  would  prevent  any  considerable  increase;  that 
erhaps  there  might  be  an  increase  of  600  tons  per  year.'*’  Mr. 
ditchell  alluded  to  the  counties  of  Mifflin,  Huntingdon,  and  Cen- 
re;  two  of  which,  Huntingdon  and  Centre,  are  by  Messrs.  Hard- 
nan  Phillips  and  George  Valentine,  iron-masters,  in  the  report  be- 
ore  referred  to,  stated  “to  be  the  counties  most  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania.”  Mr.  Keese, 
)f  New  York,  declared  before  the  Committee,  that  two  large  es- 
ablishments,  one  at  Vergennes,  Vermont,  and  the  other,  called 
the  Elba  works,  which  were  in  operation  during  the  last  war,  be- 
fore 1816,  “had  not  been  revived,”  although  some  new  works,  no 
doubt  rolling  mills,  had  been  erected. 

Have  we  then  not  a right  to  infer  from  this  analysis  of  the  testi- 
mony of  these  iron-masters,  that  so  far  from  there  having  been  any 
very  great  increase  in  the  annual  production  of  iron,  from  the  year 
1818  to  the  year  1828,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  as  much  iron 
of  every  description  was  manufactured  during  the  latter  as  the 
former  period.  In  their  last  memorial  to  Congress,  of  the  15th 
February,  1831,  the  iron-masters  remarked,  that  they  had  no 
means  of  determining  the  exact  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in 
1816,  but  that  it  was  probably  greater  than  in  1810,  as  it  only  be- 
gan to  decrease  in  1S17,  and  we  have  seen,  that  according  to  the 
marshal  returns  in  the  year  1810,  it  amounted  to  24,541  tons  of 
bar  iron;  but  estimating  the  quantity  produced  in  1816  at  that 
amount,  and  adding  to  it  the  quantity  imported  during  the  same 
year,  namely  21,537  tons,  in  the  form  of  bar,  sheet,  and  hoop  iron, 
and  16,666|  tons  in  the  form  of  hardware  and  ironmongery,  the 
actual  consumption  of  all  these  descriptions  of  wrought  iron  for 
that  year  would  have  been  62,744  tons.  Now  if  we  assume,  as 
we  think  we  are  authorized  to  do,  the  annual  production  of  wrought 
iron  in  the  United  States,  at  35,000  tons,  as  given  by  the  black- 
smiths, and  add  to  it  that  imported  in  the  year  1828,  namely  4500 
tons  of  rolled,  and  29,486  tons  of  hammered  iron,  and  50,000  tons, 
or  thereabouts,  of  iron  in  hardware,  ironmongery  and  tin  plates, 
the  whole  actual  consumption  of  every  description  of  wrought  iron, 
for  the  last  named  year,  would  have  been  exactly  118,986  tons, 
which  would  be  equal  to  an  increase  of  56,242  tons  in  twelve  years; 
and  adding  thereto,  for  the  same  time,  the  increased  consumption 
of  iron,  in  pigs  and  castings,  the  aggregate  consumption  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  iron,  in  the  United  States,  during  these  twelve  years, 
from  1816  to  1828,  would  have  been  doubled,  whilst  the  increase 
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of  population  for  the  same  period  was  only  one-third,  and  conse 
quently  the  consumption  of  iron  had  increased  in  double  the  rati, 
of  that  of  population.  But  it  must  be  specially  remarked,  tha 
during  the  twelve  years  mentioned,  the  quantity  of  iron,  importe. 
in  the  form  of  hardware,  ironmongery,  and  tin  plates,  had  increas 
ed  33,333^  tons,  or  three  fold,  whilst  in  rolled  iron,  from  whici 
hardware  and  ironmongery  are  almost  exclusively  made,  there  ha 
been  little  or  no  increase,  as  will  fully  appear  by  the  returns  to  th 
Treasury. 

What  better  evidence  then  can  be  produced,  than  the  statemen 
just  given,  of  the  unequal  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  presen 
high  duty  on  raw  iron,  when  compared  with  that  imposed  on  th 
importation  of  the  various  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same  metaJ 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  the  tariff  system  of  protection  has  beei  6 
to  almost  put  a stop  to  all  further  competition  between  the  domes 
tic  and  foreign  manufacturers  of  hardware  and  ironmongery,  and  tdi- 
cause  many  other  articles  of  iron  which  had  previously  theret.ir 
been  made  at  home  by  our  smiths,  to  be  manufactured  abroad;  am  * 
instead  of  encouraging  and  protecting  this  important  branch  of  do 
mestic  industry,  has  retarded  the  fair  and  natural  growth  of  ever]  ’ 
branch  of  the  smithing  business,  diminished  the  employment,  anJ 
reduced  the  wages  and  profits  of  the  valuable  class  of  Americans 
artisans  actually  engaged  in  and  dependant  on  it  for  their  support* 
It  was,  therefore,  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  this  portion  of  ou 
fellow-citizens,  whose  enterprise  and  industry  had  been  checkec 
and  depressed,  should  complain  of  the  exorbitant  and  unnecessary 
tax  imposed  on  the  raw  materials  of  their  labour.  They  could  no 
consent  to  remain  silent  and  become  the  passive  instruments  o 
their  own  ruin  or  impoverishment;  and  therefore,  for  the  three  las 
sessions  they  have  called  the  attention  ef  Congress  to  the  unequa 
and  oppressive  operation  of  the  tariff  system  upon  the  business  o 
all  workers  in  iron,  pointed  out  its  injustice,  not  only  to  them 
selves,  but  to  every  member  of  the  community,  and,  upon  these, 
grounds,  prayed  for  a reduction  of  the  heavy  duty  on  imported 
raw  iron.  Their  last  memorial  is  referred  to  as  containing  a most) 
able  and  conclusive  exposition  of  both  the  folly  and  iniquity  o: 
those  provisions  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  1824,  and  1828,  which  relate 
to  iron  and  its  manufactures;  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  this 
document  have  not  been  met  or  refuted  by  the  iron-masters  in  theii 
memorials  to  Congress,  intended  as  a reply  to  it;  and  in  our  opi- 
nion cannot  be  answered.  So  convincing  and  conclusive  an  expo- 
position  of  their  wrongs  ought  to  have  obtained  for  them  the  relief 
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ley  are  so  well  entitled  to,  and  so  justly  asked  for;  but,  although 
ot  yet  restored  to  their  rights,  they  cannot  much  longer  be 
/ithheld;  for  no  friend  of  freedom  will  for  a moment  believe  that 

Sie  national  legislature,  when  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  undoubt- 
d truth  of  the  statements  of  the  blacksmiths  shall  be  brought  home 
o them,  can  or  will  resist  a claim,  not  only  involving  their  inter- 
sts  but  those  of  the  whole  American  people. 

To  establish  the  facts  upon  which  this  claim  to  relief  rests,  all 
hat  is  wanting  is  the  judicial  examination  of  a Committee;  but 
,ine  independent  of  sinister  influence,  not  composed  in  whole,  or 
n part,  of  iron  masters,  or  others  interested  in,  and  opposed  to, 
ill  alteration  of  the  existing  tariff.  The  labours  of  the  Committee 
>f  the  Senate,  of  the  first  Sesssion  of  the  last  Congress,  to  whom 
he  memorial  of  the  blacksmiths  was  referred,  could  inspire  no 
:onfidence,  because  its  chairman  was  an  iron-master,  deeply  inter- 
ested in  upholding  the  monopoly  which  the  act  complained  of 
secured  to  him.  But  in  such  a committee  as  that  appointed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  by  the  Senate  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  last  memorial  of  the  blacksmiths,  the  public  would  have 
every  confidence,  and  with  an  oral  and  open  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  that  could  be  produced  before  such  a committee,  we 
have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  testimony  even  of  the  iron-masters 
themselves,  on  a cross-examination,  would  fully  confirm  and  esta- 
blish the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  iron-workers.  But  as 
long  as  the  iron-masters  are  permitted  to  present  documents,  pieces 
iustijicatives,  which  are  not  to  be  openly  sifted  and  examined, 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  disprove  their  assertions  and  over- 
throw the  erroneous  inferences  deduced  from  them.  It  is  remarked 
by  an  English  writer,  that  a hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  Col- 
bert could  call  the  weavers  and  looking-glass  makers  into  his  cabi- 
net, examine  them  as  he  pleased,  and  draw  up  what  ordinances 
be  pleased;  for  there  was  then  no  public  opinion,  or  rather  no  pub- 
lic, in  France.  When  men  were  governed  by  the  absolute  will 
of  a minister,  who  neither  heeded  nor  vouchsafed  to  explain  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  monopolies  were  readily  granted  and  flour- 
ished; but  our  legislators,  we  trust,  will  be  willing  to  submit  their 
lets  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  if  not  founded  on  the  principles 
afjustice,  either  to  amend  or  repeal  them. 

As  to  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  iron  by  means  of  the  charcoal-furnaces,  now  almost  ex- 
clusively employed  in  smelting  the  metal,  we  will  observe,  that 
already  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ore  banks,  in  many  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  are  exhausted,  and  the  growth  of  wood  is 
slow,  the  furnaces  cannot  be  supplied  with  the  requisite  fuel  for. 
long  period.  A charcoal  furnace,  according  to  Mr.  David  Mushe 
will  consume  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  sacks  in  a yea 
each  containing  eleven  to  twelve  bushels  of  charcoal,  the  produi 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  woodland.  Ifthewo( 
replaces  itself  fully  in  twenty  years,  then  twenty-four  hundn 
acres  of  land  would  be  necessary  to  keep  such  a furnace  at  worl 
In  England,  coke  to  manufacture  the  same  quantity  of  iron  is  o 
tained  from  less  than  half  an  acre  of  Staffordshire  main  coal. 

Mr.  Mitchell  expressly  stated  before  the  Committee  on  Man 
factures,  “that  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  ore  beds,  will  prevent  any  considerable  increase;”  and  tl 
region  of  country  he  speaks  of  is  in  the  interior  of  Pennsy 
vania,  at  least  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea-board.  Mi 
Keese,  speaking  of  the  capacity  of  that  part  of  New  York  an 
Vermont,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  furnish  iron,  says,  that  althoug 
the  quantity  of  ore  is  wholly  inexhaustible  and  much  of  that  cour 
try  still  a wilderness,  the  supply  of  wood  may  ultimately  fai 
The  greater  part  of  the  ore  now  smelted  in  New  Jersey,  fror 
charcoal,  is  brought  there  from  the  State  of  Delaware  and  Othe 
places,  at  a great  expense.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  by  mean 
of  the  present  mode  of  smelting  iron  by  charcoal  and  the  hammer 
to  obtain  the  supply  of  iron  required  by  the  wants  of  the  Unite 
States.  For  forty-five  years  before  178S,  in  England,  the  quan 
tity  of  iron  made  by  the  charcoal  of  wood  had  fallen  off  one-fourth 
and  without  the  aid  of  improved  machinery  and  coke,  then  firs 
applied  to  the  making  of  iron,  would  have  diminished  still  further 
The  whole  iron  made  in  England  in  178S,  did  not  amount  fi 

70.000  tons,  whilst  in  1S26,  England  alone  consumed  nearlj 

700.000  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  imported  from  Russia  and  Swedet 
6972  tons,  to  be  chiefly  converted  into  steel. 

In  Pennsylvania,  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  introducec 
into  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Legislative  interference  has  onl) 
proved  hurtful  to  the  iron  business.  Since  the  year  182S,  we  art 
informed  by  a highly  intelligent  rolling-master,  American  bar  iron 
has  actually  deteriorated.  The  furnaces,  he  remarks,  which  made 
good  iron  before,  still  continue  to  do  so;  but  most  of  the  new  fur- 
naces make  very  poor  iron.  Much  of  the  bar  iron  now  made 
being  excessively  bad;  of  the  cold  short  character,  and  so  very  brit- 
tle when  cold,  as  to  be  unfit  for  most  purposes.  The  old  process  ol 
charcoal  and  the  hammer  is  the  only  one  known;  and  the  most  per 
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fit  indifference  has  prevailed  with  regard  to  every  improvement, 
pi  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  iron-masters  themselves,  of  their 
{(willingness  to  come  into  competition  with  any  economical  or 
p- jre  perfect  form  of  making  iron,  in  their  recent  opposition  to  a 
fcmpany  about  to  be  incorporated  in  Pennsylvania,  to  make  iron 
jt  the  coking  process.  It  may  with  perfect  truth  be  asserted,  that 
Ij  tariffs  of  1824  and  182S,  so  far  from  improving  the  manufac- 
re  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  have  only  had  the  effect,  by  re- 
l)ving  further  competition,  of  deadening  invention,  discouraging 
tenuity,  and  actually  leaving  the  American  iron-masters  far  be- 
lad  their  European  brethren  in  the  same  branch  of  industry. 
Iieir  indolent  security  has  rendered  them  careless  of  exertion, 
id  the  absence  of  the  powerful  spur  of  interest,  has  been  wanting 
^ incite  American  genius  towards  that  proficiency,  which  always 
laracterises  it,  where  full  scope  is  given  to  its  efforts.  The  only 
ance,  therefore,  of  giving  the  American  iron  business  new  life 
d vigour,  is  to  break  up  the  present  monopoly  of  the  iron-mas- 
rs,  and  to  compel  them,  by  coming  into  competition  with  more 
ilful  rivals,  to  improve  their  art,  and  successfully  meet  the  pro- 
ictions  of  foreign  furnaces  and  forges  in  our  own  markets.  But, 
i long  as  they  are  secured  in  the  partial  possession  of  the  home 
: arket,  they  will  make  no  further  efforts,  but  continue  the  same  rude 
id  imperfect  machinery  and  processes,  which  have  been  long  since 
holly  abandoned  in  England.  In  a word,  if  it  really  be  intended 
i advance  as  well  as  protect  American  industry,  restrictions  and 
rohibitions  on  imported  foreign  iron  must  be  given  up. 

We  have  been  told,  that  two  or  three  attempts  have  been  made 
1 Pittsburgh  to  manufacture  coke  iron  by  the  puddling  process; 
ut,  it  is  said,  that  they  have  not  yet  succeeded.  On  the  North 
ver,  where  they  get  for  the  purpose  bituminous  coal  from  Nova 
cotia  and  Virginia,  one  or  two  establishments  have  been  erected 
)r  making  iron  by  the  puddling  process;  but  the  great  cost  of  the 
oal  will  wholly  prevent  any  supply  of  iron  coming  from  that  quar- 
3r.  It  may  here  also  be  added,  that  in  Pennsylvania  and  its  neigh- 
ourhood,  there  are  rolling  mills,  which  use  iron  made  into  half 
looms,  into  which  some  improvements  have  been  introduced, 
lut  these  few  exceptions,  so  far,  however,  from  contradicting  our 
;eneral  position,  that  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  introduced 
nto  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  most  fully 
establish  it;  and  unquestionably  for  the  reasons  we  have  just 
issigned,  namely,  the  absence  of  competition  produced  by  the  pro- 
ective  enactments  themselves. 
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Until  the  coking  process  and  machinery  be  introduced  into  i 
domestic  manufacture  of  iron,  no  essential  improvement  as 
cheapness  can  take  place.  But  this,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  dou 
must  be  resorted  to  before  many  years,  and  the  period  will  necs 
sarily  be  accelerated  by  the  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  ire; 
This  metal,  from  its  great  weight,  is  necessarily  subject  in 
transportation  to  a heavy  cost.  In  a very  few  years,  this  great  i 
pense  in  the  carriage  of  iron  will  hold  out  sufficient  inducement! 
capitalists  in  the  interior,  from  the  rapidly  filling  up  of  the  po] 
lation,  wherever  they  can  find  beds  of  bituminous  coal  conveniel 
to  suitable  ore,  to  turn  them  to  a very  profitable  account  in  maki 
iron  by  the  coking  process  and  machinery,  instead  of  by  charci 
and  the  hammer.  These  beds  of  bituminous  coal  and  ore  are  mi 
abundant  in  regions  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  compe 
tion.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  sea  board  to  Pittsbur 
is  more  than  equal  to  200  per  cent,  on  the  first  cost  of  iron,  impo 
ed  from  Great  Britain.  And  if  we  add  to  this  first  cost,  the  e 
pense  of  carriage  from  the  forge  or  furnace  to  the  place  of  sh 
ment,  the  charges  there,  the  freight  across  the  Atlantic,  the  coi 
mission,  insurance,  porterage,  &c.  we  shall  have  a sum  equal  to 
least  300  per  cent  on  this  first  cost  of  the  iron  at  the  place  of 
manufacture.  Surely  so  great  a difference  in  the  price  of  coke  iron 
we  have  just  stated,  will  hold  out  am  pie  inducement  for  the  investmei 
of  American  capital  and  industry,  in  these  portions  at  least  of  t 
United  States,  without  the  imposition  of  restrictions  and  prohilj 
tions  on  the  foreign  iron  required  for  the  use  of  the  sea  board,  at 
which,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  would  also,  for  various  pu 
poses,  increase  the  actual  consumption  of  domestic  iron,  with  th 
of  the  foreign,  in  the  Atlantic  states  themselves.  The  iron-mastel 
of  the  interior  have  not  the  shadow  of  claim  for  bounties  or  pni 
tection  of  any  kind;  their  enterprize  and  industry,  according  i 
their  own  theory,  require  no  stimulus  from  the  legislature,  1 
quicken  their  developement  and  give  them  permanence  and  stab 
lity.  They  can  have  no  foreign  competitors  in  the  markets  of  th 
interior,  and  to  bring  their  raw  iron  into  the  markets  of  the  sea  boar 
would  require  much  greater  duties  than  even  the  exorbitant  ont 
now  imposed,  if  such  high  duties  could  ever  prove  more  than  nomina 
It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  a reason  for  not  introducing  th 
coking  process  of  making  iron,  that  it  would  at  once  ruin  all  th 
establishments  in  which  the  hammer  and  charcoal  are  now  used 
and  the  same  reason  is  assigned  for  retaining  the  present  high  dutie 
on  imported  iron,  both  in  bars  and  in  pigs.  That  some  furnaces,  bad! 
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■jated,  would  be  abandoned,  and  others  for  want  of  wood,  go 
■t,  is  highly  probable,  nay  quite  certain.  Sucn  works  must  ne- 
■jisarily  give  place  to  tillage,  wherever  the  land  is  susceptible  of 
|(]tivation.  But  as  a limited  quantity  of  charcoal  hammered  iron 
*11,  for  various  manufactures,  always  be  required,  and  as  cast  iron 

■ 11  also  be  wanted  in  those  districts  remote  from  bituminous  coal, 
| s quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  best  situated  works 

■ w in  operation  will  always  have  employment,  if  even  the  Ameri- 

market  was  thrown  open  to  the  full  competition  of  the  whole 
l>rld.  We  will  here  repeat,  in  support  of  this  position,  a former 

I nark,  that  some  of  the  largest  fortunes  ever  made  by  manu- 
;turers,  in  the  United  States,  were  those  in  the  iron  business, 

Id  at  a time,  even  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  duties  on  the 
*eign  iron  formed  no  part  of  their  gains. 

»The  tax  now  imposed  on  the  American  people,  as  consumers  of 
jpn,  although  apparently  inconsiderable  in  reference  to  each  indi- 

Idual,  amounts  to  more  than  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

ns  is  undoubtedly  a heavy  burthen;  but  it  is  not  the  only  evil  it 
Jflicts.  This  tax  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  American  smith 
I other  worker  in  iron,  from  extending  his  business  and  increas- 
|g  his  wages  and  profits,  and  denies  him  the  opportunity  of  a fair 
lid  equal  competition  with  his  foreign  rival  at  Birmingham  or 
neffield;  for  it  deprives  the  former  of  the  cheap  raw  material  ex- 
usively  possessed  by  the  latter,  and  by  means  of  which  the  Ame- 
can  workman  could  supply  his  own  market  on  the  same,  if  not 
etter  terms.  By  throwing  the  market  open  to  foreign  competi- 
•on,  the  consumption  of  iron  would  certainly  be  doubled,  perhaps 
aadrupled,  give  employment  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
lacksmiths,  the  class  of  artisans  always  most  needed  either  in 
eace  or  in  war  in  every  country;  and,  if  done  by  the  hand,  trans- 
;r  the  labour  now  performed  by  fifty  thousand  British  smiths  to 
ur  own  fellow  citizens  in  American  workshops.  For  such  is  the 
isproportion  of  the  duty  on  imported  hardware,  in  comparison 
dth  that  imposed  on  raw  iron,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that 
he  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States  afford  bounties  sufficient  actually 
a give  employment  to  the  above-mentioned  number  of  smiths  in 
Iritain,  instead  of  the  same  number  of  American  citizens,  who,  in 
he  event  of  no  such  onerous  and  absurd  duty  on  their  raw  mate- 
ial,  would  as  certainly  be  now  at  work  at  home.  But  besides 
hese,  there  are  many  other  evils  resulting  from  the  stupid  and 
nischievous  policy  adopted  in  relation  to  iron  and  its  manufactures; 
vils  too,  both  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  which  it  is  wholly  im- 
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possible  to  calculate.  Iron,  we  hardly  need  remark,  enters  into  evif 
branch  of  business,  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufacture 
bridges,  roads,  ships,  boats,  wagons,  mills,  engines,  fences,  rl 
chinery,  pipes  for  supplying  water  and  gas,  implements  of  hw 
bandry,  tools  in  all  the  arts,  besides  innumerable  other  articliy 
are  now  almost  entirely  made  of  this  metal;  accordingly  the  hcl4) 
ing  back,  stinting  and  limiting  its  supply,  by  restrictions  and  p* 
hibitions,  has  been  to  cramp,  check  and  retard  the  general  iii 
provement  and  prosperity,  and  for  no  other  conceivable  purpi* 
than  to  preserve  and  protect  some  fifteen  or  twenty  American  flA 
naces,  owned  by  rich  capitalists,  none  of  which,  be  it  observe 
would  be  abandoned,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  unlj 
they  chose  to  make  iron  of  the  most  inferior  quality! 

As  an  act,  therefore,  of  sheer  justice  to  the  workers  in  iron,  a 
one  of  immense  benefit  to  the  American  people,  the  duty  on  r 
iron  ought  at  once  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale  with  that  n< 
imposed  on  imported  hardware;  that  is  to  say,  bar,  sheet,  hoif 
and  rod  iron  should  all  be  admitted  from  abroad  on  paying  a rj 
sonable  revenue  ad  valorem  duty.  And  iron  in  pigs,  scraps,  < 
and  broken,  and  in  all  other  states  less  manufactured  than  in  b* 
sheet,  hoop  and  rod  iron,  and  steel,  should  be  admitted  entire 
free,  without  paying  any  duty  whatever.  Such  is  the  ridicule 
effect  of  the  present  adjustment  of  the  duty  between  hardware  a 
bar  iron,  that  many  descriptions  of  hardware,  subject  to  the  du> 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  are  actually  imported  at  a lower  c<d 
than  the  price  of  the  raw  iron  from  which  the  same  articles  ad 
manufactured.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  former  and  not  the  latld 
are  imported  to  the  great  injury  of  the  American  artizan,  withoil 
at  the  same  time,  being  the  least  possible  advantage  to  the  Arne  - 
can  iron-master.  Moreover,  pig,  scrap,  old  and  broken  iron,  beil 
all  comparatively  of  small  value,  can  never  pay  the  cost  of  inlail 
transportation,  and  thereby  produce  any  injury  to  the  iron  niastc; 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  introduction  of  the  cheap  raw  materil 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  all  the  forges,  rolling  mills,  steel  fuj 
naces,  tilt  hammers,  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  steam  engine  fact’ 
ries  and  machine  shops,  saw,  shovel  and  spade  factories,  wire  m 
nufactories,  auger  manufactories,  anchor  shops,  and  chain-cable  fa 
tories,  puddling  furnaces,  &c.  so  ostentatiously  paraded  in  tl 
questions  of  the  iron  masters,  which  at  present  are  nearly  all  cor 
pelled  to  purchase  the  pigs,  blooms  and  scraps  they  use.  If  then 
be  their  interest,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  to  obtain  the  raw  materi 
of  their  industry  cheap,  it  will  be  accomplished  by  admitting  pi 
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»rap,  old  and  broken  iron,  from  abroad,  free  of  all  duty.  We 
tidl  upon  this  numerous  class  of  iron-masters,  as  well  as  iron  work- 
i'S,  to  contradict,  if  it  be  possible,  the  important  statement  we 
we  just  made;  and  if  unable  to  do  this,  to  unite  with  the  friends 
if  free  trade,  in  blotting  out  from  our  national  statute  book  the  ab- 
, irdities  and  iniquities,  by  which  they,  as  well  as  their  fellow  ci- 
"zens  at  large,  are  now  so  unjustly  oppressed. 

. To  what  extent  the  owners  of  American  ore  banks  and  furnaces 
:ngaged  in  making  pigs  for  the  forges  are  interested,  will  clearly 
npear,  by  showing  at  what  prices  pig  iron  can  at  present  be  sup- 
plied. English  forge  pig  cannot  be  purchased,  at  the  place  of 
diipment,  under  three  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  (it  is  now  selling 

);  £2  10$.  but  the  average  of  the  last  four  years  exceeds  £3.)  there- 
>re,  the  cost  of  a ton  of  forge  pig,  for  the  puddling  furnace,  will, 
t the  par  of  exchange,  be  §13.95,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  8 per 
3nt,  or  the  market  value  of  silver  compared  with  gold,  §14.38,  to 
;rhich  add  freight,  10s.  at  par  §2.22  (as  it  is  always  so  calculated) 

• id  all  other  charges,  including  storage,  drayage,  insurance,  &c. 
I:  §1,  would  make  a ton  of  forge  pig  cost  §17.60  delivered  in  one 
iif  our  sea-ports.  Now  the  cost  of  a ton  of  pig  iron,  at  one  of  our 
hrnaces,  where  the  ore  and  charcoal  are  conveniently  situated,  is 
ot  more  than  §14.  We  have  been  informed  by  an  iron  master  of 
Virginia,  who  formerly  resided  in  Philadelphia,  that  pig  iron,  in 
eptember  last,  cost  him  at  his  works,  precisely  §14  a ton.  A 
irnace  is  now  being  erected  in  Maryland,  where  pig  iron  can  be 
•aid  at  §14  a ton.  This  information  comes  from  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  establishment.  We  also  have  it,  from  the  best  au- 
.:aority,  that  the  cost  of  hauling  a ton  of  iron  from  Lancaster  county 
io  Philadelphia,  is  §6.  Then,  at  this  rate,  a ton  of  imported  forge 
oig  could  not  be  delivered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nearest 
American  furnaces  now  making  forge  pig,  for  a less  sum  than 
<523. 60,  without  any  sort  of  allowance  for  profit  and  interest  of 
capital  ; and  supposing  §5  a fair  remuneration  for  profit  and  in- 
'erest,  then  the  delivery  of  a ton  of  forge  pig,  at  the  distance  at 
vhich  the  nearest  furnaces  are  situated,  would  cost  §2S.60,  or,  in 
>ther  words,  S14.60  per  ton,  or  more  than  double  the  cost  of  pig 
ron  made  at  our  best  situated  furnaces.  It  is  not,  however,  denied, 
hat  at  many  American  furnaces,  it  costs  more  than  fourteen  dollars 
o make  a ton  of  pig  iron.  But,  that  an  enormous  duty  should  be 
aid  upon  an  imported  article,  susceptible  of  being  made  the  means 
)f  giving  so  much  employment  to  American  industry  and  capital, 
o the  general  injury  and  prejudice  of  the  whole  country,  must  be 
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admitted  to  be  highly  impolitic  and  inexpedient.  Nor  can  it 
disputed,  that  were  forge  pig  admitted  free  of  duty  from  abroa) 
it  would  not,  from  the  statements  just  made,  injure  the  iron  wori 
in  operation  in  Lancaster  county,  or  in  any  way  interfere  wi 
American  forge  pig  made  east  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  ati 
similar  distance  from  the  sea. 

Let  us  consider  what  effect  the  free  importation  of  foreign  for 
pig  would  have  on  American  bar  iron.  We  have  already  stat 
that  every  description  of  workers  in  iron  are  interested  in  proci 
ing  the  raw  material  of  their  industry  at  the  cheapest  rate; 
course,  being  compelled  to  purchase  from  the  furnace  owners  th< 
crude  iron,  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  the  metal  is  a most  serio 
injury  to  them.  In  the  forest  of  west  New  Jersey,  there  is  sor 
bar  iron  manufactured  from  ore  brought  from  the  North  river,  ai 
made  into  bar  iron  by  the  blooming  process.  In  this  case,  a il 
duction  of  the  duty  on  bar  iron,  provided  these  works  could 
supplied  with  imported  forge  pig,  free  of  duty,  would  most  c< 
tainly  promote  the  interests  of  these  establishments,  as  well  as  th 
of  the  country  at  large  ; and  the  only  persons  who  could  possibl 
suffer,  would  be  the  owners  of  ore  beds  situated  at  remote  d 
tances  from  the  forest.  Now  what  would  be  thought,  and  said, 
the  owners  of  our  southern  gold  mines  should  demand  from  Co 
gress,  a bounty  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  smelt  their  ore  on 
good  terms,  as  it  could  be  done  where  capital  was  more  abunda 
and  machinery  more  perfect,  in  order  that  their  domestic  industi 
might  be  protected  and  encouraged  ; and  yet,  in  what  respe 
would  such  a claim  differ  from  that  now  urged  by  the  owners 
iron  ore,  and  which,  nevertheless,  so  many  of  our  citizens,  wl 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  merits  of  their  case,  b 
lieve  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  quite  as  unreasonable  for  the  ow 
ers  of  iron  mines,  whenever  it  costs  more  to  smelt  and  refine  the 
ore  into  iron,  than  it  would  cost  to  get  the  same  metal,  either 
home,  or  from  abroad,  by  other  means,  to  insist  upon  taxing  tl 
whole  country  to  pay  them  this  difference,  as  it  would  be  to  alio 
the  owners  of  impoverished  or  exhausted  American  gold  mind 
two  eagles,  for  as  many  pennyweights  and  grains  of  gold  as  coiS 
stitute  the  weight  of  one  eagle.  Our  iron  masters  would  be  amoni 
the  first  to  condemn  any  such  stupid  and  wicked  scheme  of  taxii 
tion  ; and  yet  we  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  at  a loss  to  know  in  wh;^ 
respect  the  tax  they  are  imposing  on  the  American  people,  diffeil 
from  the  one  we  have  imagined,  as  a protection  and  encouragemer 
for  smelting  and  refining  the  more  precious  metal. 
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JP ut  the  owners  of  these  beds  of  iron  ore,  unknown  to  tiiem- 
ves,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  are  encountering  the  same: 
reign  competition.  For  rolled  iron,  provided  it  is  in  the  form 
i hardware  or  ironmongery,  is  imported  into  this  country,  at  a 
! ;ity  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  equal  to  $6  a ton  on  bar  iron,  and 
rying  from  $6  to  about  $10  a ton  on  hoop,  sheet,  rod  and  band 
I'd  in.  The  operation,  therefore,  of  these  provision?  of  the  tariff 
: v,  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  iron,  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
the  prohibition  enjoyed  by  the  iron  master  to  $6  a ton  on  rolled 
r iron,  and  to  from  $6  to  $10  a ton  on  hoop,  sheet,  rod  and  band 
til  )n.  The  quantity  of  hardware  manufactured  from  hammered 
rii  m is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  to  notice  it. 
:d!  it  for  the  reasons  we  have  just  assigned,  the  importation  of  hard- 
ii  ire  has  increased  upwards  of  five  fold,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
i lilst  that  of  raw  rolled  iron,  on  the  contrary,  has  rather  fallen 
i ’,  to  the  great  injury  of  all  the  domestic  workers  in  iron, 
silt  is  quite  amusing  to  reflect,  that  the  stoutest  and  most  clarnor- 
th is  opponents  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  raw  iron,  asked  for 
il  the  memorial  of  the  blacksmiths  to  congress,  were  that  portion 
d:  the  iron  masters  engaged  in  the  casting  of  stove  plates  in  west 
ew  Jersey,  although  the  only  interest  of  theirs,  which  by  any  pos- 
i lility  could  have  been  jeoparded,  was  that  of  pig-iron.  Now  the 
ihole  quantity  of  pig  iron  made  at  each  of  these  furnaces  does  not 
ijiceed  fifty  tons  per  annum,  and  chiefly  made  on  Sundays,  when 
-e  moulders  are  resting  from  their  weekly  toils.  The  duty  on 
;>)  tons  of  pig  iron,  at  $12,50  per  ton,  is  $625.  There  are  ten 
irnaces  in  blast,  each  making  on  an  average’ about  500  tons  of 
7.1  stings  per  annum  ; most  generally  stove  plates,  on  which  they 

!)w  receive  a bounty  of  one  cent  per  pound,  or  for  each  furnace 
11,200,  which  multiplied  by  ten,  the  number  of  furnaces,  makes 
e whole  amount  of  the  bounty  they  receive,  at  the  expense  of  the 

Imsumer,  $112,000  per  annum.  Now  in  relation  to  the  protec- 
an  they  enjoy  on  pig  iron,  which  they  would  not  consent  to  give 
a,  it  only  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  $6250,  and  had  it  been 
withdrawn  would  have  still  left  them  the  moderate  bounty  of 
105,750  per  annum.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  value  of  5000  tons 
■{.  stove  plates  and  other  castings,  selling  at  $60  a ton,  equal  to 
1300,000,  and  on  the  value  of  500  tons  of  pig  iron,  selling  at 
30  a ton,  equal  to  $15,000,  in  the  whole  equal  to  $315,000, 
ie  reduction  of  bounty  prayed  for  would  have  been,  agreea- 
ly  to  the  above  calculation,  exactly  $6250  ; in  other  words, 
ould  not  have  amounted  to  two  per  cent!  In  the  revision  of  the 
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tariff  acts,  we  have  a right,  therefore,  to  expect,  that  this  most  tc 
reasonable  duty  on  stove  plates  and  other  castings,  as  well  as  Id 
duty  on  pig  iron,  will  be  reduced,  and  that  such  indispensable  ail 
cles  to  the  comforts  of  the  poor  as  stoves,  may  not,  by  means  fj 
the  duty,  be  enhanced  33  per  cent  in  price,  for  no  other  purpia 
whatever  than  to  enrich  about  six  opulent  families,  who,  we  hsa 
been  told,  are  the  owners  of  the  ten  establishments  referred  1 
Moreover,  if  the  pig  iron  made  at  these  furnaces  is  of  as  gooif 
quality  as  English  or  Scotch  pig,  No.  1,  now  selling  in  Liverp  j 
at  from  £A  10s.  to  £ 5 sterling  per  ton,  and  which  cannot  be  il 
ported  at  a less  cost  than  from  $27.50  to  $28  per  ton,  duty  frj 
we  would  respectfully  ask  why  the  people  of  the  whole  Uni  | 
States  should  be  saddled  with  an  annual  tax  of  four  millions  of  dl 
lars  and  upwards,  the  only  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  Arl 
rican  smiths  of  a portion  of  their  business,  and  give  it  to  the  wo| 
men  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield.  Our  people  are  not  to  be  p 
mitted  to  consume  cheap  fabrics  of  iron,  or  our  own  smiths  to  h; 
the  means  of  supplying  them,  lest  the  vested  interests  of  a f 
capitalists  who  are  the  owners  of  furnaces  and  ore  beds,  should 
any  possibility  be  endangered,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
consumers,  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  violated  to  protect  th 
monopolies  of  the  rich.  The  iron  masters,  indeed,  in  order  to 
lence  and  sooth  the  well  grounded  complaints  of  the  smiths,  ha 
through  their  friends  and  associates  in  Congress  suggested  an  adl 
tional  duty  on  hardware,  equal  to  about  eight  millions  of  dolli 
per  annum,  to  raise  American  iron  ware  to  a price  that  might,  as  j| 
presume  they  suppose,  augment  the  consumption  ofdomestic  bar  ini 
But  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  blacksmiths  prevented  their  be.i 
misled  by  such  an  apparently  tempting  bounty,  and  they  could  noti 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  iron  masters.  The  iji 
mer  foresee  that  the  only  effect  of  such  an  extravagant  duty  ■ 
hardware,  as  the  one  proposed,  would  be  to  diminish  its  consunw 
tion,  whilst  the  duty  on  rolled  iron,  from  which  it  is  manufacture, 
continued  at  its  present  exaggerated  rate,  and  to  substitute  fori 
use  cheaper  articles  made  from  other  materials,  and  thus  milt 
more  effectually  injure  every  branch  of  the  smithing  business.  Ip 
sides,  our  artisans  in  iron  have  been  taught  by  their  own  sufferiji 
to  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  have,  therefor 
never  been  disposed,  were  it  even  possible  to  secure  so  unjust  si 
oppressive  a monopoly,  to  ask  for  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  restrf 
their  fellow  citizens.  They  have,  as  a body  of  practical  mi, 
moreover,  expressed  in  their  memorials  to  Congress  their  ente  j 
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•lviction  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  corn- 
unity  can  only  be  promoted  and  increased  by  removing  the  pre- 
nt  legislative  shackles,  and  that  when  left  to  the  direction  of  in- 
vidual  sagacity  and  enterprise,  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
ehole  people,  will  necessarily  seek  the  best  and  most  profitable 
snployments,  whether  in  agriculture,  commerce  or  manufactures, 
i Extensive  iron  works,  for  castings  of  all  descriptions,  have  been 
uninterrupted  and  successful  operation  at  Trois  Rivieres,  and 
her  places  in  Lower  Canada,  for  upwards  of  a hundred  years. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  at  and  near  Long  Point,  on  the  shore 
Lake  Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  American  emigrants  from  the 
ate  of  New  York  have  erected  large  furnaces  that  make  pig-iron, 
oves,  machinery,  and  hollow-ware.  These  castings,  we  were 
formed  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of  these  establishments,  amount- 
during  the  last  year,  to  the  sum  of  thirty-thousand  dollars,  and 
ield  a handsome  profit,  although  the  duty  on  pig  and  bar  iron 
iported  into  the  province  from  Britain  is  only  seven  and  a half 
Jr  cent,  ad  valorem,  according  to  the  Quebec  table  of  duties  now 
ing  before  us. 

We  must  also  here  state  that,  in  some  of  our  Eastern  states, 

: lere  are  works  that  use  scrap,  old  and  broken  iron,  to  make  bars 
id  other  wrought  iron,  that  have  been  materially  injured  by  the 
aty  of  $12.50  per  ton  on  imported  scraps;  and  by  unjustly 
larging  at  the  Custom  House,  as  we  think,  the  same  duty  on  old 
id  broken  iron,  these  establishments  have  been  still  further 
istressed. 

With  a knowledge  then  of  all  these  facts,  can  it  be  possible  that 
le  owners  of  our  forges,  rolling  mills,  steel  furnaces,  tilt-hammers, 

Ir  and  cupola  furnaces,  saw,  shovel,  spade,  wire,  auger,  anchor 
ad  chain  factories,  will  much  longer  be  deluded  and  outwitted  by 
y the  fallacious  statements,  and  specious  but  unsound  arguments 
!f  the  ore  and  furnace  owners,  and  continue  to  sacrifice  their  solid 
ad  undoubted  interests,  as  well  as  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
"hole  American  people,  in  order  to  retain  the  grasp  of  an  unsub- 
tantial  chimera?  We  think  not,  and  therefore,  respectfully  ask 
aem  to  examine  and  point  out  the  errors  in  our  facts  and  reason- 
's, and  if  these  cannot  be  found,  not  only  to  acquiesce  in  our 
onclusions,  but  also  to  unite  with  us  in  removing  the  evils  of 
r'hich  we  complain,  and  which  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  are 
nduring:. 

I The  committee  of  the  Senate  on  Manufactures,  of  which  Gover- 
or  Dickerson  was  the  Chairman,  at  the  first  session  of  the  last 
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C ingress,  in  their  report  on  the  blacksmiths’  petition,  express  i 
the  opinion,  “ that  there  should  be  a just  proportion  between  t 
duties  upon  bar  iron  and  those  upon  hardware;  but  that  this  propc 
.ion  could  be  more  properly  attained  by  increasing  the  duties  i 
hardware,  than  by  reducing  them  upon  iron-,  as  this,  without  inji 
ing  the  manufacture  of  iron,  would  protect  the  manufacture  of  har 
ware.”  Now,  to  “protect”  the  American  manufacture  of  hardwa 
against  all  competition  in  our  own  market,  in  the  manner  recoil 
mended  by  this  committee  of  the  Senate,  namely,  by  an  increase 
duties  on  imported  hardware,  could  only  be  effected  by  addii 
to  the  present  tax  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  annually  impos- 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  consumption  of  che| 
foreign  iron,  a further  tax  of  double  the  present  amount,  or  in  t 
whole,  the  enormous  burthen  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  p 
annum  on  the  consumption  of  iron  and  its  manufactures.  T 
average  duty  on  rolled  iron  now  exceeds  two  hundred  per  cet 
but  to  effect  “the  just  proportion”  proposed  by  the  committee 
the  Senate  would  require  a still  higher  duty  on  hardware  than  t\ 
hundred  per  cent.  But  were  it  even  possible  to  impose  such 
prodigious  tax  as  the  one  recommended,  we  will  ask  any  prac 
cal  man  of  business,  whether  the  monopoly  of  such  a home  mark' 
would  afford  the  American  smith  any  advantage?  Weunquestio 
ably  assert  that  it  would  not.  The  only  effect  of  this  enormoif 
tax  would  be  to  drive  iron  out  of  use,  and  so  far  from  encouragi 
and  extending,  would  most  undoubtedly  injure  and  diminish  the  b 
siness  of  the  American  smith.  Nor  would  it,  it  may  be  remarked 
be  sufficient  to  raise  the  duty  on  hardware  to  the  same  point  int 
scale  as  that  on  rolled  iron,  even  upon  the  supposition  that  tl 
enormous  increase  of  price  would  not  reduce  the  consumption; 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  it  still  higher,  inasmuch  as  the  forei 
manufacturer,  with  one  fourth  of  the  capital  required  by  the  Ame 
can,  could  carry  on  a competition  with  him.  The  former  f 
§22.22  could  command  as  much  iron,  as  would  cost  the  latter  $9 
besides  which,  the  present  duty  on  steel  would  also  add  to  thecc 
of  production  of  the  latter. 

We  may  proceed  to  ask  another  question.  Would  the  raisii 
of  the  duty  on  imported  hardware  benefit  the  iron  master?  V 
have  already  observed  that  the  certain  effect  of  any  extravaga 
increase  of  duty  on  hardware  must  be  to  drive  the  consumption 
iron  ware  out  of  use.  This  belief  is  in  conformity  with  all  exp 
rience.  A great  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of  any  cor 
modity  is  always  sure  to  be  followed  up  by  a diminished  amou 
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H consumption.  But  that  such  an  increase  of  duty  on  hardware 
h the  one  proposed  could  in  no  way  benefit  the  iron  master  will 
dcome  evident  by  referring  to  the  present  market  price,  as  we 
fall,  of  the  corresponding  qualities  of  foreign  iron,  with  those 
;ade  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  hardware  and  iron- 
ongery.  The  foreign  iron,  of  the  kind  required,  is  selling  at  ten 
dlars  a ton  less  than  the  American  iron  of  the  same  description, 
is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  supposed,  that  the  domestic  manu- 
iturer  could  afford,  or  be  expected  to  pay  this  enormous  differ- 
ce  of  price  to  the  American  iron-master,  without  the  coercion 
an  act  of  Congress. 

The  only  benefit  resulting  from  the  present  high  duty  on  imported 
>n  is  monopolized  by  the  owners  of  ore  beds  and  furnaces,  and 
ose  only  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  forge  pig.  Every 
her  worker  of  iron,  from  the  forgeman  that  buys  his  pigs,  to  the 
imblest  village  or  country  smith,  is  more  or  less  injuriously 
ected  by  our  tariffs  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  do- 
estic  industry.  The  interests,  or  as  they  are  so  often  styled, 
the  great  national  interests”  of  some  fifteen,  or  at  most,  twenty 
vners  of  ore  beds  and  furnaces,  have  hitherto  been  deemed  by 
ie  Legislature  of  the  Union,  of  paramount  importance  to  the  iron 
akers  and  workers,  not  to  mention  the  great  body  of  their  con- 
lituents;  and  it  is  with  regret  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  owing 
) the  unmeaning  prejudices,  or  unwillingness  to  examine  the  con- 
itisive  evidence,  which,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  some 
t'  their  brother  workmen  have  submitted  to  them,  too  many  of 
te  iron  makers  and  workers  still  continue  to  be  cajoled  and  kept 
} ignorance  of  their  own  best  interests,  and  are  thus  rendered 
ibservient  to  the  few  sharp  sighted  proprietors  of  ore  banks  and 

!rnaces,  who,  by  means  of  the  general  loud  and  senseless  clamour 
r domestic  protection  and  encouragement,  are  enabled  to  retain 
neir  pernicious  monopolies.  But  the  owners  of  forges,  rolling- 
i ills,  nail-factories,  steel-furnaces,  tilt-hammers,  air  and  cupola 
iirnaces,  saw,  shovel,  spade,  wire,  auger,  anchor  and  chain  facto- 
es,  puddling  furnaces,  as  well  as  every  description  of  artisans  in 
on,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  obtaining  a cheap  and  abundant 
apply  of  the  raw  material,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  it  may 
>me;  and  by  disabusing  themselves  of  their  unmeaning  prejudices 
i favor  of  “ protection”  and  “ independence  of  foreign  supplies,” 
id  uniting  with  their  fellow  citizens  who  reprobate  and  condemn 
very  part  of  this  destructive  system  of  policy,  they  will  obtain 
ie  relief  they  are  so  well  entitled  to. 
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That  it  may  more  clearly  appear  that  the  owners  of  forges  wo 
be  benefited  by  the  admission  of  forge  pig,  duty  free,  we  1 
state,  that  the  duty  on  imported  pig  iron  is  $12.50  per  ton,  : 
that  it  requires  a ton  and  a half  of  pig  metal  to  make  a ton  of 
iron;  consequently,  the  duty  the  forge  master  pays  on  his  raw  i 
terial,  the  forge  pig,  is  $18.75.  If  therefore,  this  duty  be  w 
drawn  from  the  forge  pig  imported,  and  at  the  same  time  the  d 
on  bar  iron  be  reduced  g!4.40  a ton,  the  reduction  prayed  for 
the  blacksmiths,  the  American  manufacturers  of  bar  iron, 
owners  of  the  forges,  would  be  gainers,  to  the  extent  of  this  dif 
ence,  namely,  of  four  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  per  ton.  1 
fully  to  demonstrate  that  the  forge  master  requires  no  duty, 
will  refer  to  the  current  prices  of  iron  in  this  market  for  seve 
years  past.  It  will  appear,  by  the  quotation  given,  that,  on 
average,  Russian  and  Swedish  iron  sold  for  $15  a ton  more  tl 
American  iron  of  tolerable  quality,  and  from  $20  to  $25  hig 
than  Jersey  iron,  taking  the  sales  of  lots  of  from  15  to  20  tons,  t 
the  home  market  were  then  entirely  thrown  open,  the  Amerit 
forge  masters  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  foreign  compi 
tors,  and,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  furnace  owners  are  ami 
protected  by  the  cost  of  land-carriage.  It  may  naturally  then 
asked,  who  would  be  the  loser  from  the  prices  of  Russian  i 
Swedish  iron,  as  above  given?  It  fully  appears  that  the  furn; 
master  can  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer,  were  iron  e\ 
free  of  duty.  But,  for  a moment,  suppose  he  could  not:  wl 
then  would  be  the  amount  of  the  loss?  The  whole  quantity 
American  iron,  made  from  pigs,  brought  to  the  sea  board, 
less  than  10,000  tons,  and  we  know  it  takes  15,000  tons 
pigs,  or  the  product  of  15  furnaces,  working  ten  months  in  t 
year,  to  make  10,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  All  the  clamour  the 
which  has  been  raised  for  the  protection  of  “the  great  natiot 
interests,”  it  would  seem,  is  confined  to  securing  a monopoly 
the  owners  of  these  furnaces,  not  one  of  whom,  we  may  add, 
in  possession  of  them  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  not  realis 
a large  fortune. 

With  respect  to  rolled  iron  it  would  perhaps  be  enough  to  sa 
that  provided  it  be  in  a manufactured  state  it  has  always  been  i 
troduced  at  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  from  six  to  ti 
dollars  a ton.  If,  therefore,  rolled  iron,  in  the  raw  state,  were  a' 
mitted  at  that  rate  of  duty,  it  wrnuld  only  be  the  same  rate  now  pa 
on  its  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  nails  and  a few  oth 
articles.  Rolling  masters,  or  proprietors  of  rolling  mills,  stant 
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: same  relation  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  crude  iron,  that  the 
rge  masters  do  to  the  proprietors  of  furnaces.  And  it  may  not 
;re  be  amiss  to  state,  that  for  some  time  there  has  been  a scarcity 
pig  iron,  and  that  all  the  sites  east  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
Uegheny  mountains,  at  all  well  calculated  for  iron  furnaces,  have 
lien  long  taken  up  and  occupied.  If  government  could,  therefore, 
i'er  with  propriety  interfere,  either  in  designating  or  regulating 
e pursuits  of  industry  and  the  application  of  capital,  which  we 
itirely  deny  to  it  the  right  or  expediency,  in  any  case,  of  doing, 
j ought  to  manifest  its  solicitude,  and  exercise  its  forecast,  in  pro- 
i ding  for  a cheap  aad  more  abundant  supply  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  raw  materials,  to  civilized  society,  instead  of  li- 
i iti ng  and  restricting,  by  means  of  legislative  enactments,  the 
msumption  of  an  article,  without  whose  agency  we  should  be  de- 
rived of  our  daily  bread  and  meat. 

It  has  been  often  asked,  how  can  the  duty  on  the  imported  raw 
iaterial  be  considered  as  a bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of 
on?  We  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  answer  this  question 
iore  directly  than  we  have  yet  done,  as  it  will  at  the  same  time 
iable  us  to  exhibit  further  illustrations  of  the  impolitic,  absurd  and 
nwise  character  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  tariff  acts  in  re- 
ard  to  iron  and  its  manufactures.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  as 
>e  duty  imposed  on  imported  hardware  is  ad  valorem,  it  neeessa- 
ly  falls  with  the  fall  of  the  price  of  iron  and  of  labour.  In  the 
ear  1820  the  price  of  hardware  was  double  what  it  now  is,  and 
le  duty,  under  the  act  of  1816,  was  then  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
r,  with  the  10  per  cent,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  invoice,  equal  to 
'22  On  an  invoice  of  hardware  amounting  to  $100.  Now  if  we 
appose  a ton  of  hardware  to  have  then  cost  the  sum  of  $100,  the 
uty  thereon  would  have  been  exactly  $22.  But  the  price  of 
ardware  having  fallen  one  half  since  1820,  although  by  the  act  of 
824,  the  duty  was  increased  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  two  tons 
f hardware  will  now  only  cost  one  hundred  dollars;  and  the  duty 
n these  two  tons  will  only  be  $27  50,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
all  of  four-ninths  of  the  duty,  or  nearly  one  half,  in  eleven  years, 
m the  quantity  of  hardware  imported,  although  there  was  an  in- 
rease  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1816. 

Again,  in  the  year  1816,  when  the  duty  was  laid  on  rolled  bar 
ron,  the  raw  material  of  hardware,  the  former  sold  for  ^11  ster- 
ing  a ton,  or  $48  88,  when  the  duty  was  a specific  one  of  $30  a 
on,  equivalent  to  59  per  cent,  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
luty  on  hardware.  But  had  this  highly  absurd  disproportionate 
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duty  been  an  ad  valorem,  instead  of  a specific  duty,  it  would  h:itf 
adjusted  itself  to,  and  fallen  with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  rolled  ■ 
iron,  now  selling  at  less  than  £5  sterling,  or  $22  20  a ton,  and 
this  time  would  not  have  amounted  to  $14  a ton.  This  enormd 
duty,  however,  has  not  only  been  maintained  as  a specific  one 
rolled  iron,  but  nearly  25  per  cent,  has  been  added  to  it,  mak 
the  present  duty  three-fifths  more  than  that  imposed  by  the  ta 
of  1S16;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existing  duty  on  hardwa 
although,  as  before  stated,  increased  5 per  cent,  by  the  same  a|t 
in  its  actual  operation  is  four-ninths  lower  than  it  was  before. 

The  result  of  such  a bounty  to  foreign  industry  as  that  which 
have  just  pointed  out,  might  have  been  anticipated,  although 
seems  not  to  have  been  dreamt  of  by  the  framers  of  these  acts  ] 
the  avowed  protection  of  domestic  industry;  or  to  have  ever  ( 
curred  to  the  iron-masters  and  other  patriotic  supporters  of  tl 
branch  of  the  American  system.  The  effect  of  their  wise  and  ej 
lightened  policy,  in  the  enactments  in  question,  has  been  to  cl 
tirely  surrender  our  own  market  to  the  British,  not  only  for  t| 
supply  of  the  manufactures,  but  of  the  raw  iron  from  which  th 
are  made,  and  wholly  to  deny  to  the  American  worker  in  iron  a 
producer  of  the  metal  the  only  means  of  competition,  and  thus 
fectually  defeating  the  proposed  object  of  the  iron  masters  thei 
selves.  A cursory  examination  of  the  annual  Treasury  Repoij 
will  strikingly  exhibit  the  effect  of  this  boasted  policy  on  our  ir 
ports  of  foreign  hardware.  These  imports  since  1S2I  have  i 
creased  five  fold,  whilst  during  the  same  length  of  time  the  impori 
of  rolled  bar  iron  have  been  rather  on  the  decline;  for  the  avera 
importation  of  rolled  bar  iron,  for  the  last  eleven  years  was  abo 
five  thousand  tons,  and  previous  to  this  period  for  some  years, 
amounted  to  six  thousand  tons.  Such,  then,  has  been  the  effect  of  tl 
policy  adopted  by  Congress,  at  the  earnest  instance,  and  through  tl 
active  interference  and  agency,  of  iron-masters,  under  the  specio 
and  captivating  pretext  of  encouraging  and  protecting  Americ 
industry.  Ten  years  ago,  before  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,  w 
employed  in  Great  Britain  but  one  smith,  for  every  five  that  thes 
acts  now  encourage  and  protect  at  Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  1 
supply  us  with  hardware;  and  by  withholding  from  our  own  art 
zans  the  same  cheap  raw  material  from  which  it  is  made.  Wt 
therefore,  say  that  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  heavy  an 
unequal  duty  on  raw  iron,  as  compared  with  its  manufactures,  i 
an  undoubted  bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  whole  number  of  owners  c 
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Ie  beds  and  furnaces  does  not  exceed  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty 
rsons,  which  we  believe  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  The 
acksmiths  and  other  workers  in  iron  in  the  United  States,  have 
en  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand.  We  think  we  have 
undantly  proved,  that  the  industry  of  this  large  class  of  our  fel- 
;itv  citizens  has  neither  been  encouraged  or  protected,  but  heavily 
rrdened  and  injured  by  the  tariff  policy.  We  have  also  shown 
a at  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  interests  of  these  fifteen  or 
ai'enty  owners  of  ore  beds  and  furnaces  would  be  materially  in- 
red  or  affected  by  the  repeal,  or  modification,  to  a reasonable 
>j  venue  scale,  of  the  unjust  and  oppressive  duties  of  which  we  have 
i ten  complaining.  On  the  grounds  then  on  which  this  policy  has 
f en  adopted,  this  branch  at  least  of  the  system  should  be  lopped 
of;  and  the  friends  and  champions  of  the  tariff  should  unite,  on 
lieir  own  principles,  in  granting  this  relief. 

e If  it  were  necessary  we  could  fill  many  pages  in  exposing  nu- 
e erous  other  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  in  the  various  tariff 
tfts  in  relation  to  iron  and  its  manufactures  ; and  if  Congress  will 
ifily  appoint  a special  committee  of  both  houses,  to  investigate  and 
tjport  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a full  and  correct  understanding  of 
ee  practical  operation  of  these  laws,  they  can  be  furnished  with  a 
tridy  of  evidence,  which,  we  think,  would  for  ever  put  to  rest  the 
[aims  of  the  iron  masters  to  protection,  and  exhibit  the  folly  as 
iell  as  iniquity  of  restrictions  and  prohibitions.  We  will,  however, 
lumerate  a few  more  of  the  absurdities  of  these  acts.  A ton  of 
ying  pans  can  be  imported  for  $90.24,  whilst  a ton  of  sheet  iron, 
om  which  they  are  made,  in  consequence  of  the  duty,  cannot  be 
nported  for  less  than  $155  ; now  as  a ton  of  sheet  iron  costs  the 
ritish  workman  in  Birmingham  £9,  or  $40,  he  can  get  $24  64 
ir  his  labour  and  profit,  and  after  paying  the  duty,  freight,  in- 
lrance,  &c.,  deliver  them  in  the  United  States  for  $96.24.  Here 
len  is  a bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  equivalent  to  $74.12, 
npon  the  supposition  that  the  labour  and  profit  of  the  American 
I'orkman  are  the  same  ; for  the  cost  of  a ton  of  frying  pans  made 
y the  latter  would  be  $170.36,  whilst  a ton  of  the  same  articles 
ylivered  by  the  former  in  the  United  States  would  only  be 
96.24.  A similar  calculation  with  respect  to  a ton  of  imported 
oops,  rivetted  together,  shows  a bounty  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
irer  of  $62.65  over  the  American  workman.  In  short,  if  the 
resent  duties  be  not  speedily  reduced,  horse  shoes,  and  every 
ther  article  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  specified  in  the 
iriflf  laws,  will,  one  after  the  other,  be  introduced.  The  blades  of 
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knives  and  prongs  of  forks  are  actually  forged  in  England,  and  ft 
ported  to  be  finished,  here  ; keys  to  have  the  wards  cut  out,  |l 
finished,  and  parts  of  shovels,  &c.  Wheel  tire  can  be  import 
for  $44.17  a ton,  whilst  the  bar  iron  of  which  it  is  made  ci# 
in  this  market  from  $80  to  $90  a ton.  A ton  of  imported  knitl^ 
needles  costs  $246.37  ; a ton  of  the  wire  from  which  they  n 
made,  duty  included,  $3S9. 

There  are,  besides,  other  disadvantages  which  the  AmeriW 
smith  labours  under,  in  coming  into  competition  with  the  Er4fl 
smith,  which  it  is  proper  we  should  notice.  For  heavy  work,  I) 
American  smith  uses  New  Castle,  coal,  which  is  subject  to  an  fc 
port  duty  of  175.  ($3.78)  per  chaldron  (the  New  Castle  chaldl 
contains  72  bushels)  and  also  to  our  import  duty  of  six  cents 
bushel.  Now  this  tax,  on  the  importation  of  this  descriptior 
coal,  is  wholly  senseless  ; for  whatever  might  be  its  price,  it  (I 
not  be  dispensed  with  in  some  processes  of  the  manufacture  of  irl 
and  must,  therefore,  be  purchased.  This  tax,  accordingly,  is  vej< 
tious  and  oppressive  to  the  American  smith,  adds  to  the  costofii 
work,  and  deprives  ship  owners,  engaged  in  the  trade  to  ill 
north  of  Europe,  of  a homeward  freight,  equal  to  the  expenstK 
the  homeward  voyage,  now  often  made  in  ballast.  For  in  | 
event  of  the  abolition  of  this  useless  duty  on  English  bitumin® 
coal,  vessels  now  trading  to  the  Elbe,  &c.  would,  instead  of  fc 
turning  in  ballast,  or  proceeding  to  Liverpool  or  Portugal  fclN 
cargo  of  salt,  touch  at  New  Castle  and  receive  a return  cargdji 
coal.  The  introduction  of  this  foreign  coal,  moreover,  whils| 
would  benefit  the  domestic  workers  in  iron,  by  facilitating  v I 
much  some  of  their  most  important  manipulations  and  procesn  I 
could  in  no  way  compete  or  interfere  with  the  Virginia  bitumincj 
or  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  coal.  Nova  Scotia  bitumin'|| 
coal,  is  always  cheaper,  in  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  m§ 


kets,  by  the  difference  of  the  export  duty,  than  the  New  Ca.'l 


coal  ; yet  the  latter  is  always  scarce  in  our  markets,  although 
duty  on  Nova  Scotia  is  six  cents  a bushel,  and  on  New  Casl 
eleven  and  a half  cents  a bushel,  five  and  a half  cents  being  p 
amount  of  the  English  export  duty  per  bushel.  These  unnecess;! 
duties  are,  as  we  have  said,  additional  burdens  on  the  industry® 
the  American  smith,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued,  except  abf 
lutely  required  for  revenue.  One  cent  per  bushel,  perhaps,  rnijrt 
be  retained  ; but  certainly  not  more.  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hanlf 
that  duties,  which  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  sort® 
“ vested  interest,”  should  be  as  speedily  abolished  as  the  reverft 
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j ; juld  justify  ; and  we  have  shown  that  the  introduction  of  New 
jStle  coal  could  not  interfere  with  the  consumption  of  the  Virgi- 
Ji  bituminous,  or  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite;  for  these  latter 
^scriptions  of  coal  can  not  be  made  use  of  by  the  American  smith 
;ttja  substitute  for  the  New  Castle  coal. 

As  much  has  been  urged  by  the  iron  masters,  respecting  the 
oerior  quality  of  American  iron,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
rj£ike  some  remarks  on  the  character  or  quality  of  the  iron  used 
fj(.  this  country,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  production.  For 
,iny  purposes,  the  best  Jimerican  iron  is  preferred  ; it  combines 
Haghness  with  ductility,  and  from  possessing  these  valuable  pro- 
xies, is  turned  to  the  best  account.  A large  portion  of  the 
,nerican  iron  now  made,  is  not,  however,  of  this  excellent 
r ality.  Since  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  bar-iron  made  at  most  of 
cj  new  works  is  of  a very  bad  quality.  Many  of  these  works, 
[{we  have  before  remarked,  on  the  best  authority,  make  very 
e,or  iron — much  of  it  excessively  had,  of  the  cold  short  charac- 
j |*,  and  so  very  brittle  when  cold,  as  to  be  unfit  for  most  purposes. 
tie  New  Jersey  iron  is  generally  of  this  latter  description,  or 
iSJld  short;  and  all  the  iron  made  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  with- 
it  almost  any  exception,  partakes  of  the  same  deteriorated  cha- 
pter, and  is  undoubtedly  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  worst 
mmon  English.  Russian  iron  is  preferred  for  rods,  sheets,  and 
j,me  other  purposes  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  by  many  American 
^nufacturers  of  particular  articles,  that  they  will  give  from  $100 
4 $110  a ton,  rather  than  take  American  iron,  which  they  can 
et  at  from  $85  to  $90  per  ton.  Swedish  iron  is  always  selected 
,,r  making  steel,  for  which  it  is  best  adapted,  as  for  every  other 
her  article  in  which  hardness  and  stiffness  are  desirable.  For 
yarly  every  description  of  hardware,  English  rolled  iron  is  almost 
clusively  used,  as  well  as  for  chain  cables,  wheel  tires,  railings, 
d rails  for  rail  roads.  It  can  be  had  of  every  possible  form  and 

Iriety  of  shape  and  of  price,  all  made  of  the  same  material,  but 
various  degrees  of  fineness.  The  common  descriptions  of  rolled 
pn,  which  probably  now  form  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
hole  consumption  of  hardware,  were  scarcely  articles  of  com- 
erce  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  speed  in  manufacturing,  and 


the  improvements  in  quality,  have  been  so  great,  that 


ese  descriptions  of  iron  are  now  used  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
,'ery  otherspecies  in  Great  Britain.  English  Ponte  Pool  sheet  iron, 

, >ed  in  tin  plates,  is  not  exceeded  in  toughness  and  ductility  by  any 
;pn  in  the  world;  but  for  steel,  no  iron  has  ever  been  found  equal 
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to  the  Swedish  hoop  L.  English  common  iron,  cut  up  and  pi 
once  more  through  the  fire  and  rollers,  is  termed  “ best,”  and  aft 
receiving  a third  heating  and  rolling,  is  then  called  double  refine 
or  “ best-best.”  Scraps  of  this  last  named  iron,  or  “ best-best 
make  the  best  anchors,  and  cost,  when  worked  in  anchor  iroj 
which  requires  the  operation  of  the  hammer,  £14  sterling  pertc 

The  “ best-best”  is  the  next  most  refined,  manufactured  by  ro 
ing,  and  is  selling  at  £9  sterling  per  ton;  the  “best”  at  from  £1 
£1  105.  sterling,  and  the  “ common”  at  £5.  There  are  also  sevei 
other  species  of  iron,  namely,  that  called  “ bullet”  of  different  c 
grees  of  fineness,  the  highest  of  which  sells  as  high  as  £16  sterli 
per  ton.  In  consequence  of  the  exorbitant  duties,  the  “ commo: 
iron  is  the  kind  most  generally  imported;  but  within  the  few  ye: 
last  past  “best”  and  “best-best”  have  been  imported  to  ma 
machinery,  chain  cables  and  anchors.  For  these  purposes  “co 
mon”  English  iron  is  not  used,  except  when  “ best”  or  “ be 
best”  cannot  be  had  in  the  market.  By  our  most  experienc 
chain  makers  “ best”  and  “ best-best”  are  always  preferred 
American  or  any  other  iron.  The  quality  of  English  iron,  of 
the  various  descriptions,  in  welding,  is  so  superior  to  that  of  eve 
other  kind  of  iron,  that  where  this  important  property  is  desirab 
English  iron  is  of  course  selected,  in  preference  to  every  oth< 
English  iron  is  also  not  so  liable  to  corrosion  or  rusting  from  wa’ 
or  dampness;  and  such  is  its  ductility  and  tenacity,  that  knots  i 
often  tied  on  a cold  bar,  of  the  size  of  from  five-eighths  of  an  in 
to  an  inch  and  a half,  and  drawn  tight,  cold,  without  breakir 
English  iron,  moreover,  is  exclusively  used  for  boiler  plates  throug 
out  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  although  almost,  if  not  all  th< 
steam-boats  are  navigated  in  salt-water,  copper  boilers,  we  belie\ 
are  unknown.  No  explosion,  whatever,  of  a boiler  has  happen 
since  the  year  1817,  on  board  any  of  their  boats. 

In  the  year  1818,  American  iron  sold  higher  than  any  other  ' 
$10  a ton  ; whilst  in  1825  English  “ common”  iron  sold  higbi 
than  any  other  by  the  same  difference  of  price.  Russian  iron  nc; 
sells  at  $100,  Swedish,  at  from  about  $85  to  $90,  American,  at  frci 
$70  to  §90,  and  “ common”  English,  at  from  $75  to  $80  per  tc 
The  “best”  English  iron  will  bring  from  about  $95  to  $105,  a l 
the  “best-best,”  hammered,  $120  per  ton.  There  is  at  present,  u 
are  told,  none  of  the  last  description  for  sale  in  the  Philadelphia  nr- 
ket.  The  variations  in  the  prices  of  the  several  above  named  deser- 
tions of  iron,  at  different  periods,  fully  prove  that  these  seve:l 
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fllities  are  not  only  all  indispensable,  but  also  have  their  different 
lies,  for  the  different  purposes  of  the  manufacturer. 

'e:M  is  unquestionably  desirable,  that  all  duties  on  raw  materials 
[aid  be  removed;  but  as  this  may  not  be  at  once  practicable,  no- 
iig  can  be  more  susceptible  of  demonstration  than  that  all  duties 
lerlmports  should  be  ad  valorem,  and  in  no  case  be  specific.  We 
yie  already  assigned  our  reasons  for  this  position,  and  we  will 
fw  once  more  add,  that  the  duties  on  rolled  iron,  the  raw  mate- 
eis,  should  never  exceed  the  duties  on  hardware  and  ironmongery, 
.he  manufacture, 
t will  be  remembered  that  we  estimated  the  consumption  of  iron 
that  half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  moun- 
is  as  being  equal,  per  capita,  to  that  of  France,  whilst  we  allowed 
consumption  of  the  other  half  in  the  Atlantic  states  on  the  sea 
rd  to  be  six  fold  greater,  or  one  half  that  of  the  whole  consump- 
a of  England.  In  the  latter  country,  it  may  be  observed,  iron 
ithe  material  for  roads  and  bridges,  for  rafters,  roofs,  beams, 
ts,  posts,  pilasters,  and  railings  of  houses,  for  pews  of  churches, 
fences  and  gates,  canal  boats,  anvil  blocks  for  smiths,  and  for 
ehinery  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  of  almost  every  descrip- 
i!  n,  in  the  largest  national  and  mercantile  navy  in  the  world,  for 
ire  purposes  than  among  any  other  people,  besides  an  immense 
: portation,  either  in  the  raw  or  manufactured  state,  to  almost  every 

Irt  in  both  hemispheres. 

The  consumption  of  iron  and  coal,  we  acknowledge,  in  common 
- th  our  opponents,  to  be  the  best  measure  of  national  civilization 
d prosperity;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  deny  that  legislative  re- 
actions and  prohibitions  can  increase  this  consumption.  Indeed 
e effect  of  such  enactments,  so  far  from  increasing  the  consump- 
in  of  these  indispensable  elements  of  comfort  and  accommodation, 

1 :cessarily,  by  enhancing  their  price,  diminishes  it.  The  pro- 
ssed  object  of  the  restrictions  is  to  “ protect”  the  home  producer, 
'ilp  shutting  out  from  the  domestic  market  his  foreign  competitor; 
itid  by  so  doing,  the  undoubted  operation  of  this  protection  must 
a to  augment  the  cost  of  production  of  these  commodities, 

• <nd  consequently  to  reduce  the  home  consumption.  As  far, 
nerefore,  as  the  protecting  policy  is  efficacious,  it  necessarily 
iust,  to  the  extent  of  its  operation,  diminish  the  domestic 
onsumption  of  iron  and  coal;  otherwise  its  adoption  would 
e entirely  nugatory  and  useless.  The  champions  of  legis- 
itive  interference  with  the  pursuits  of  industry,  however, 
smetimes  concede  that  such  may  be  its  momentary  effect, 
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on  the  first  establishment  of  any  new  branch  of  industry,  t 
nevertheless,  clamorously  contend,  that  their  admirable  system 
policy,  by  causing  all  the  essential  elements  of  national  wealth 
be  produced  in  our  own  country,  after  a very  little  time,  will 
ways  insure  not  only  a cheaper,  but  much  more  abundant  and  1 
ter  supply  than  can  be  obtained  from  abroad  ; and  that  by  mean 
their  boasted  enactments,  we  shall  become  wholly  “independe 
of  all  precarious  foreign  supplies.  Our  answers  to  such  plausil 
but  wholly  unfounded  and  gratuitous  assumptions,  we  trust  h 
already  been  satisfactorily  given  in  the  foregoing  exposition  of  f; 
and  inferences  in  relation  to  the  domestic  production  of  iron  ; 
its  manufactures. 

The  various  statements  and  reasonings  we  have  submitted, 
believe  will  fully  establish  our  position,  that  as  regards  iron  and 
manufactures,  the  American  system  has  neither  “encouraged”, 
extended  the  consumption  of  the  former  at  home,  nor  “p 
tected”  the  latter  from  foreign  competition.  We  have  also  prov 
we  think,  that  after  having  for  twenty  years,  that  is  to  say,  fr 
the  commencement  of  the  last  war,  in  1812,  to  the  close  of 
present  year  1831,  imposed  enormous  restrictions  on  the  impo 
tion  of  iron,  amounting  at  this  time  to  a tax  on  the  consumei 
from  50  to  350  per  cent,  estimated  ad  valorem,  the  only  effec 
these  oppressive  and  vexatious  burdens  has  been  greatly  to  les 
the  consumption  of  this  metal  in  its  raw  state  in  our  own  ma 
factures,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  amount  of  American  industi 
that  otherwise  would  have  been  engaged  in  them.  The  proh ! 
tive  system  has  then  done  no  good  to  the  great  body  of  iron  rrj 
ters,  and  nothing  but  unmixed  evil  to  the  public  at  large  ; and  1 
have  not  the  poor  consolation  even  of  being  “independent”! 
foreign  countries,  either  for  a large  portion  of  this  indispensal 
raw  material,  or  for  its  numerous  manufactures  which  this  infsi 
ated  policy  has  transferred  to  the  workshops  of  Birmingham  ;! 
Sheffield,  there  to  be  encouraged  and  protected.  In  a word,  twi 
ty  years  patriotic  endurance  of  the  vicious  and  ruinous  experime: 
of  our  school  of  “practical  men”  have  yet  furnished  no  sort  of : 
numeration  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  their  patii 
submission  to  them  ; restrictions  and  prohibitions  have  not,  as  th 
advocates  promised,  given  us  either  a cheaper,  better,  or  m 
abundant  supply  of  American  iron  and  its  manufactures,  and: 
regards  the  latter,  in  point  of  fact,  we  now  are  much  more  “ ! 
pendent”  on  foreign  countries  for  our  supplies,  than  we  werei 
the  period  of  their  first  adoption. 
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A.s  we  are  often  triumphantly  referred  by  grave  statesmen 
1 legislators,  men  who  have  no  faith  in  the  abstract  doctrines 
political  economy,  to  the  great  wealth  and  resources  of 
igland,  as  a proof  of  the  excellence  and  wisdom  of  the  re- 
ictive  and  prohibitive  policy,  we  may  be  excused,  for  a moment, 
lore  closing  this  Exposition,  for  endeavouring  to  point  out  what 
s believe  to  have  been  the  real  causes  of  her  power  and  opulence, 
le  unparalleled  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  has  not  been  owing 
the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  acts  of  Parliament,  until 
rery  recent  period,  have  so  often  imposed  on  her  commerce  and 
lustry,  but  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  to  the  national  advance- 
jnt.  The  immense  wealth  of  England  can,  with  much  more 
oprietv,  be  traced  to  the  greater  freedom  of  her  institutions  and 
curity  of  property  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  Euro- 

Ipean  people,  and  to  the  consequent  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
dustry  which  liberty  is  always  sure  to  rouse  and  sustain;  and 
j:ing  thus  left  to  a more  unrestrained  exercise  of  all  their  talents 
;id  ingenuity,  sooner  enabled  to  call  to  their  aid  the  resources  of 
■ientific  research  and  mechanical  skill,  and  finally,  by  an  extend- 
■1  commercial  intercourse,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of 
reign  discoveries  and  improvements. 
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OPERATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  SYSTEM, 

On  the  Woollen  Trade  of  the  United  States. 


In  commencing  our  examination  into  the  Woollen  trade  of  th 
United  States,  we  conceive  it  proper  to  give  a detailed  and  pe: 
spicuous  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  most  importar 
branches  of  our  foreign  woollen  importations,  and  to  furnish  a t: 
bular  view  of  the  operation  of  the  existing  duties  upon  the  princ 
pal  fabrics  of  the  woollen  manufacture. 

In  the  first  place,  we  insert  a table  showing  the  sterling  cos 
and  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  of  most  of  the  kinds  of  cloth  no’ 
imported  from  Great  Britain  into  the  United  States — the  min 
mums  under  which  they  pay  duty — their  usual  width — the  amoui 
of  duty  now  paid  on  each  running  yard,  and  the  rate  per  cent  < 
this  duty  on  the  foreign  cost  of  each  of  the  articles  enumerated  i 
the  table — the  estimated  expence  of  importation  (other  than  th 
duty)  including  premium  on  exchange — freight — interest — it 
surance,  &c.  &c. — the  prices  at  which  the  various  articles  mu,1 
now  be  sold  to  nett  the  importer  a profit  of  10  per  cent — th 
amount  of  duty  per  running  yard  which  would  be  paid  on  the  ai 
tides  enamerated  under  the  respective  duties  of  25  per  cent  an 
15  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost,  together  with  the  prices  at  whic 
they  must  be  sold  to  nett  the  importer  a profit  of  10  per  cent  uri 
der  these  rates  of  duty. 

By  means  of  this  table  every  man  in  the  United  States  can  af 
certain  the  amount  of  tax  he  pays  under  the  existing  tariff  upon  evt 
ry  yard  of  woollen  cloth  he  consumes,  and  also  the  amount  of  tax  h 
would  pay  upon  the  same  if  the  duties  on  woollen  fabrics  were  n 
duced  to  either  25  or  15  per  cent.  Whoever  is  acquainted  wit 
these  facts  will  find  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  amount  of  savin 
which  would  accrue  to  him  as  an  individual  consumer,  by  a r< 
jction  of  the  duties  upon  woollens  to  a revenue  standard,  and  ca 
rep’v  most  forcibly  to  the  allegations  of  the  restrictionists  that  th 
cosi  ' woollen  goods  has  diminished  since  the  adoption  of  the  re 
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;ictive  system,  by  showing  how  much  cheaper  the  protected 
icles  would  become  if  the  tax  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
:sent  tariff  were  repealed  or  reduced,  and  every  individual  in  the 
:ion  permitted  to  buy  his  clothing  wherever  and  from  whom  he 
aid  buy  it  the  cheapest. 

In  reducing  the  sterling  money  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  in- 
ted  in  all  the  calculations  contained  in  this  table,  we  have  reject- 
such  fractional  parts,  as  are  not  taken  into  account  by  the  im- 
rting  merchants  in  making  their  calculations. 

It  will  also  be  perceived  that  in  estimating  the  actual  protection 
joyed  by  the  American  manufacturers,  we  have  included  as  an 
m the  premium  paid  by  the  importing  merchant  for  the  bills  he 
nits  to  England  in  payment  for  his  goods.  If  the  premium  be 
minally  10  per  cent,  we  are  aware  that  the  manufacturer  loses 
:ertain  portion  of  this  protection,  (varying  according  to  the  dif- 
■ence  in  the  rate  of  duty,)  by  the  erroneous  mode  of  estimating 
e value  of  the  pound  sterling  pursued  at  our  custom  houses.  A 
und  sterling  is  there  estimated  fin  conformity  with  the  act  of 
angress  regulating  the  value  of  foreign  coin)  as  being  equivalent 
$4.44.  Whereas  if  exchange  be  at  10  per  cent  premium,  the 
ice  which  the  importing  merchant  must  pay  for  one  pound  ster- 
ag’s  worth  of  goods,  is  actually  $4.88  of  our  currency.  This  of 
iurse  will  make  some  difference  in  the  whole  amount  of  expenses 
cident  to  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  ; but  in  most  of  the 
,-ises  mentioned  in  our  table,  it  will  not  vary  very  materially  the 
mount  of  protection  we  have  stated  the  American  manufac- 
.irer  to  enjoy,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  explanation  just  given  the 
iquisite  correction  can  in  all  instances  be  applied  to  the  tables. 
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A TABLE 

Showing  the  Cost  in  sterling  and  in  dollars  and  cents,  at  pal 
also  the  present  rate  of  Duty,  and  two  other  rates  of  Duty  on  mol 
of  the  kinds  of  Woollen  Cloth  now  imported  into  the  United  State  , 
together  with  some  other  matters  connected  with  the  woolM 
trade.  I 


Cost  in  British  Sterling,  and  also  in  Dollars  and  Cents,  of  the  various 

kinds  of  Cloth  per  running  yard. 

Minimum*  under  which  the  cloths  are  rated  and  pay  duty. 

to 
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.£ 
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£ 

r* 

Present  Duty  on  the  running  yard  in  Dollars  and  Cents.  | 

The  rate  per  cent,  of  the  actual  Duty  on  the  running  yard. 

Estimated  expense  of  Importation  other  than  Duty. 

Prices  in  dollars  and  cents,  at  which  the  various  cloths  enumerated 
must  be  sold  to  nett  the  importer  10  per  cent,  profit  aftei  pay- 
ing the  existing  duty. 

I Amount  of  Duty  on  the  running  yard  to  which  the  various  articles 
| enumerated  in  the  table  would  be  subject  under  a duty  of  25  per 

1 cent,  on  the  foreign  cost. 

List  of  selling  prices  under  a 25  per  cent,  duty  necessary  to  be  ob- 
tained to  nett  the  importer  10  per  cent. 

| Amount  of  Duty  on  the  running  yard  under  a duty  of  1 5 per 
cent,  on  the  foreign  cost. 

1 List  of  selling  prices  under  15  per  cent  duty  necessary  in  order  to 

nett  the  importer  10  per  cent. 

Actual  bounty  now  enjoyed  by  the  American  manufacturer  on 
the  various  articles  enumerated  in  the  table.  Duty  and  cost  of 
importation  forming  together  his  premium  over  the  foreign  arti- 
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> n order  to  render  the  Table  which  we  have  furnished  more  in- 
ligible  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  the 
follen  business,  some  further  remarks  will  be  necessary.  It  will 
Iborne  in  mind,  that  20  per  cent,  is  to  be  added  to  the  foreign 
It  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  over  and  above  the  amount 
|luty  charged  upon  the  same,  in  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
I tection  which  the  American  manufacturer  enjoys.  This  20  per 
p t is  the  average  expense  of  importation,  (exchange  being  reck- 
ft:d  at  10  per  cent,  premium);  it  follows,  therefore,  that  under 
P;n  a 45  per  cent  duty,  which  is  the  lowest  cloth  duty  levied  by 
I Tariff  of  1828,  the  American  manufacturer  actually  enjoys  a 
I’tection  of  65  per  cent. 

iThe  cloths  noted  in  the  Table,  as  costing  2s.  6d.  are  drabs, 
Ih  as  are  used  by  stage-drivers,  watermen,  and  other  labourers, 

I great-coats,  pea-jackets,  &c. — No  article  of  this  kind,  so  far  as 
I'  information  extends,  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  A 
Ige  part  of  those  imported  into  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are 
Ligned  for  the  Western  states;  and,  after  affording  the  importer, 
has  been  the  case  for  a year  past,  a higher  profit  than  the  one 
reified  in  our  Table,  together  with  the  country  merchant’s  profit, 
retailed  to  consumers  in  the  Western  states  at  Si. 75  to  Si. 87 
yard — being  about  three  times  the  price  which  the  English 
ourer  has  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  clothing. — The  red  and 
iy  cloths  used  in  padding  the  breasts  and  collars  of  the  finer 
ids  of  coats,  cost  from  Is.  lie?,  to  2s.  6d.  per  yard.  Goods  of 
ise  descriptions,  also,  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
ates. 

The  cloths  stated  in  the  Table,  to  cost  in  England  the  respect- 
3 prices  of  4s.,  4s.  6 d.,  5s.,  and  5s.  6d, — or  8S  cts.,  $1.00, 
.11,  and  $1.22  per  yard,  are  blue,  black,  and  fancy-coloured, 
ch  as  are  used  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  persons  in  moderate  cir- 
mstances,  and  for  the  best  suits  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  we 
ve  ascertained  that  these  goods,  within  the  last  6 months,  have 
itted  the  importer  a profit  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  and  although 
irthened  with  this  large  profit,  a duty  ranging  from  53  to  74  per 
nt.,  and  20  per  cent,  expenses  of  importation,  constituting  alto- 
:ther  a tax  of  above  100  per  cent.,  the  foreign  article  has  sold  in 
eference  to  every  domestic  cloth  offered  for  sale  at  the  same 
•ice.  We  are  informed  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  woollen 
:alers,  who  have  made  a careful  comparison  of  the  British  and 
merican  cloths  at  these  prices,  that  the  former  are  much  superior 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  bounty  of  100  per  cent.,  by  which 
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the  manufacture  of  the  domestic  article  is  encouraged.  The  Amer 
can  mechanic  and  labourer  residing  in  the  interior  pays  also  fc 
these  descriptions  of  cloth,  about  three  times  as  much  as  th 
English  labourer  or  mechanic,  such  goods  being  retailed  in  com 
try  places  at  prices  varying  from  $ 2.50  to  3.50  per  yard. 

We  come  next  to  the  cloths  costing  from  6s.  to  6s.  8 d., 

SI. 33  to  Si. 48  per  yard,  which  being  the  highest  priced  that  c: 
be  imported  under  the  dollar  minimum,  and  of  course  subject 
the  least  duty,  are  imported  in  immense  quantities.  They  are  usi 
for  coats,  great  coats,  and  a variety  of  other  purposes  by  a lar 
portion  of  our  fellow-citizens.  The  whole  supply  of  American  clo 
of  this  most  useful  kind,  is  so  small  as  to  produce  but  little  effe|  Do 
upon  the  market  price  of  the  article,  and  the  foreign  commodit 
therefore,  is  universally  consumed,  although  burthened  with  du 
and  expenses  amounting  to  75  per  cent.,  and  the  importer’s  prc 
of  20  per  cent,  more;  the  same  cloth,  which  costs  the  Engli 
farmer  Si  75  per  yard,  costs  the  farmer  of  our  Western  states  frc 
$4.00  to  $4.50  per  yard. 

The  cloths  next  described  in  the  Table  are  those  which  p 
duty  under  the  $2.50  minimum.  We  shall  hereafter  take  oe 
sion  to  make  some  further  observations  upon  the  effects  of  t 
minimum  system  generally,  but  we  may  at  present  remark,  tl 
the  intention  of  its  framers  to  restrict  importations  to  near  1 
maximum  prices  under  the  several  minimums  has  not  been  acco 
plished;  6s.  9d.  per  running  yard  is  the  maximum  sterling  cost 
goods  of  the  usual  width  under  the  dollar  minimun — about  18s.  ( Ei; 
the  maximum  under  the  $2.50  minimum:  now  so  far  from  imp 
tations  under  the  $2.50  minimum  being  restricted  to  articles  costi 
near  18s.  6d.  its  maximum  limit,  cloths  have  been  import 
within  6 months  past,  costing  as  low  as  8s.,  or  within  Is.  8 d. 
the  minimum  next  below.  We  have  also  positively  ascertainll 
that  considerable  quantities  of  cloth  are  now  imported  into  1 
United  States,  paying  a profit  to  the  importer,  which  cost  fr< 

8s.  9 d.  to  10s.,  and  which  are  subject  to  a duty  of  from  80  to  90  j 
cent.  Cloths  at  these  prices  are  used  for  the  finer  coats  of  a lai 
portion  of  our  citizens.  The  English  consumer  procures  su 
goods  at  a retail  price  of  $2.50  per  yard,  the  American  pays 
the  same  from  $6.00  to  $6.50  per  yard.  Although  the  tax  upi 
these  goods  is  so  enormous,  large  importations  of  them  are  ma<, 
and  with  all  the  protection  afforded  to  the  domestic  article,  we 
of  opinion,  that  the  whole  amount  of  such  goods  manufactured! 
the  United  States  would  not  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabita 
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I one  of  our  principal  cities,  and  the  quality  of  the  domestic, 
loreover,  is  decidely  inferior  to  that  of  the  imported  article. — 
lie  operation  of  the  existing  Tariff  upon  these  goods  is  singularly 
tipressive  and  impolitic.  It  bears  hard  upon  a large  class  of  con- 
fers, and  benefits  but  a very  few  manufacturers. 

I The  cloths  described  in  the  Table  as  costing  from  10.?.  Qd.  to 
1 1?,  C d.  are  used  extensively,  they  are  handsome  well  finished 
>ods,  and  constitute  a large  portion  of  what  are  technically  called 
fine  cloths  .”  The  rate  of  duty  varies  from  60  to  75  per  cent., 
e expenses  of  importation,  as  before  stated,  to  20  per  cent., 
aking  a bounty  in  favour  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  from 
) to  95  per  cent;  and  yet  so  small  an  amount  of  such  goods  is 
anufactured  in  the  United  States  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice, 
jarly  the  whole  supply  being  derived  from  abroad. 

The  cloths  designated  in  the  Table  as  costing  from  13?.  6d.  to 
3s.  6d.  compose  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  the  “ fine  cloths” 
sed  in  our  country.  They  are  sold  at  wholesale  prices  varying 
om  $6.00  to  $8.00  per  yard.  Little  or  no  cloth  of  these  de- 
rations is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Before  the  pas- 
: ige  of  the  Act  of  1828  a considerable  quantity  of  cloth  was  im- 
orted,  which  cost  the  respective  prices  of  20s.  25s.  27s.  30s.  36s, 
Ss.,  and  some  as  high  as  40s.  per  yard,  but  the  creation  of  the  4 
ollar  minimum  has  almost  wholly  destroyed  this  branch  of  our 
rade. 

The  entire  annual  importation  into  the  United  States  of  cloths 
osting  higher  than  18s.  6d.,  the  maximum  of  the  $2.50  minimum, 
nd  charged  under  the  4 dollar  minimum,  does  not  amount  to  more 
han  a few  hundred  pieces; — no  American  goods,  so  far  as  we 
ire  informed,  are  made  at  these  prices. 

There  are  no  cloths  now  imported  which  cost  higher  prices  than 
.hose  which  render  them  chargeable  with  duty  under  the  4 dollar 
minimum. 

To  the  list  we  have  just  given  of  the  various  foreign  cloths  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  we  must  add  the  thin  fabrics,  known 
under  the  name  of  pelisse  and  habit  cloths — the  former  used  almost 
exclusively  for  women’s  wear — the  latter  for  women’s  wear  and 
for  men’s  summer  clothing. 

These  articles  are  subject  to  the  minimum  duties,  and  the  impor- 
tation of  them  has  been  lessened  by  the  existing  tariff.  No  such 
goods  are  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends. — Woollen  table  covers  and  floor  cloths  are  also  sub- 
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ject  to  the  minimum  duties,  and  are  articles  not  manufactured  : 
this  country. 

Having  thus  furnished  a Table  applicable  to  most  of  the  varioi  . 
kinds  of  “ cloth”  imported  into  this  country,  it  is  necessary  u 
make  a similar  statement  with  regard  to  “ cassimer,”  which 
known  to  all  consumers  as  a twilled  woollen  stuff  most  general 
used  for  making  pantaloons,  and  about  27  or  28  inches  in  widt  — 
Before  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1828,  large  quantities  of  cas;  ^ 
mer  were  imported,  but  the  minimum  system  increased  the  cc 
so  much  as  to  cause  the  entire  prohibition  of  most  of  those  of  tl 
lower  prices.  Very  few  cassimers  are  now  imported  except  su<  — 
as  are  used  by  the  wealthier  classes. 

Previous  to  the  law  of  1828,  twelve  or  fourteen  different  kint 
of  cassimers  were  imported;  at  the  present  time,  not  one  half  < 
that  number  are  brought  into  the  country.  In  the  following  Tab! 
calculated  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  one  already  given  i 
reference  to  cloths,  we  have  noted  those  kinds  of  cassimer,  tt  _ 
importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  existing  duties. 
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Shewing  the  Cost  in  Sterling,  and  in  Dollars  and  Cents  ; also  the  present  rate  of  Duty,  and  two  other  rates  of  duty  o 
most  of  the  kinds  of  Cassimer  now  imported  into  the  United  States,  together  with  some  other  matters  connected  wit) 
the  subject.  
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Previous  to  the  tariff  of  1828  there  was  a considerable  impo? 
tion  of  various  fancy  stuffs  used  for  vest-coats,  known  by 
name  of  valencias,  toilenets,  &c.,  the  component  materials 
which  are  wool  and  silk,  or  worsted  and  silk.  These  goods 
subject  to  the  same  minimum  valuation  as  cassimers,  and  bein: 
the  like  widths,  are  of  course  also  subject  to  the  same  exorbitant  d 
on  the  running  yard.  In  consequence  of  this  enormous  imp 
the  importation  of  these  articles  has  greatly  diminished;  and  c 
sumers  have  been  forced  to  find  substitutes,  no  such  goods  be 
manufactured  in  the  United  States.  The  duty  upon  some  of  tl 
articles  exhibits  most  strikingly  the  unequal  operation  of  our  ] 
sent  incongruous  tariff.  A figured  Valencia,  for  instance,  is  c< 
posed  of  worsted  and  silk,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  a li 
cotton — and  being  estimated  as  a manufacture  tl  of  which  woo 
a component  part,”  (although  strictly  speaking  worsted  and 
wool,  technically  so  called,  is  this  component  part)  it  pays  m 
mum  duties  of  from  45  to  SO  per  cent — whereas  if  the  same  silk  J 
worsted  had  been  worked  up  into  another  stuff  without  figi 
called  bombazine,  it  would  have  been  subject  to  an  ad  valor 
duty  of  but  33  per  cent.  As  both  these  articles  are  made  of  sii 
lar  materials,  and  neither  of  them  manufactured  in  the  Uni 
States,  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  a reason  for  this  difference  j 
duty. 

The  next  article  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is  flannel,  a well  kno 
woollen  fabric  worn  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  essential  in  si 
a climate  as  that  of  the  United  States,  to  their  comfort  and  heal 
The  following  table,  and  accompanying  remarks,  explanatory 
the  effects  of  the  minimum  duties  upon  the  importation  of  t 
commodity,  we  have  obtained  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  i 
porting  houses  in  Philadelphia. 
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A TABLE, 

awing  the  duties  imposed  on  Flannels  by  the  Tariff  of  182S. 
The  lowest  minimum  at  which  Flannels  are  estimated  to  cost  by 
aid  law  is  50  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  that  minimum,  or 
ather,  on  that  assumed  cost,  a duty  of  45  per  cent  is  charged. 
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The  merchants  from  whom  we  have  derived  the  preceding  fa- 
de have  subjoined  in  substance  the  following  remarks,  viz. 

The  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828  has  been  particularly  severe 
ipon  flannels,  which  it  is  of  vast  importance  that  consumers  should 
)btain  at  the  least  possible  price,  being  articles  in  general  use,  and 
)f  absolute  necessity  to  all  classes  of  society.  This  effect  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  prevention  of  all  foreign  competition,  which  has 
oeen  effectually  obtained  by  the  existing  heavy  duties,  which 
amount  to  a prohibition  of  any  importation  of  flannels. 

The  advantages  thus  enjoyed  by  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
must  enable  them  to  obtain  enormous  profits;  or  else,  the  article 
can  be  made  much  lower  in  England  than  in  this  country  ; and 
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that  the  latter  is  the  fact,  is  established  from  actual  prices  ; cal 
lating  the  sterling  at  par  of  exchange,  and  money  is  as  valua 
here  as  it  is  there,  a flannel  of  the  same  quality  and  width,  t 
the  manufacturer  there  can  afford  to  sell  at  8 to  9 cents,  our  ma 
facturer  obtains  20  cents  for — such  as  are  sold  in  England  at  1! 
16  cents,  are  sold  by  our  manufacturer  at  30  cents — those  at  21 
22  cents,  are  here  sold  for  40  cents — such  as  cost  in  England 
cents,  our  manufacturer  can  obtain  50  cents  for.  The  high  pri 
here,  arise  from  a want  of  foreign  competition,  which  is  excluc 
by  high  duties  and  the  expences  of  importation,  which,  on  1 
qualities,  amount  to  150  per  cent,  on  middle  qualities  to- 120  { 
cent,  and  on  finer  descriptions  to  90  per  cent.  It  will  also  be  p 
ceived,  that  the  poorer  class  of  our  citizens  are  more  heavily  tax 
than  the  rich,  as  the  coarser  flannels  pay  the  most  duty. 

Minimum  duties  are  greatly  calculated  to  deceive  those,  w 
are  not  practically  acquainted  with  their  effects,  and  we  may  r< 
sonably  suppose,  that  the  object  of  this  species  of  valuation,  was 
obtain  prohibitory  duties,  without  openly  disclosing  the  actual 
fects  of  the  existing  tariff;  for  an  undisguised  demand  for  duti 
upon  flannels,  varying  from  70  to  136  per  cent,  would  most  pro! 
bly  have  been  promptly  refused.  The  same  object,  however, 
been  obtained,  by  declaring,  that  all  flannels  which  cost  in  Englai 
but  10,  20,  30  or  40  cents,  or  any  prices  under  50  cents,  shall,  < 
their  arrival  in  this  country,  be  assumed  to  have  cost  50  cents  tl 
square  yard,  and  pay  a .duty  of  45  per  cent  thereon. 

We  next  insert  a table  and  statement  in  reference  to  baizes, 
article  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  tariff  of  182: 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  those  with  respect  to  flahnels.- 
In  addition  to  their  observations  we  may  remark,  that  the  effe 
of  the  enormous  duty  on  baizes  which  were  generally  used  as  tl 
linings  of  the  low  priced  worsted  plaid  cloaks,  has  been  almo; 
entirely  to  destroy  the  manufacture  of  that  useful  article  of  clot 
ing,  which  was  made  in  large  quantities  in  our  principal  cifie 
and  sent  from  thence  into  the  western  states.  The  destructio 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture  which  used  to  employ  a consider 
able  number  of  poor  women,  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  hig 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  and  we  have  "been  informed  that  read 
made  cloaks  are  now  imported,  paying  the  duty  of  ready  mac 
clothing,  which  is  50  per  cent. 
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hwing  the  Duties  imposed  on  Baizes,  by  the  Tariff  of  1828. 
[3  lowest  price  which  Baizes  are  estimated  to  cost  by  said 
|,v  is  50  cents  per  square  yard,  and  on  that  minimum,  or  rather, 
that  assumed  cost,  a duty  of  45  per  cent,  is  charged. 
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We  are  informed  by  the  parties  before  mentioned  that  previous  to 
e Tariff  of  182S,  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  impor- 
tion  from  England  of  red  and  green  hocking  baizes,  which  being 
tides  of  more  thickness  and  warmth  than  flannel,  were  exten- 
vely  used  for  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  clothing,  and  for  a 
iriety  of  other  purposes. 

Baize  was  an  article  that  had  been  but  little  attended  to  by  the 
.merican  manufacturer,  until  the  prohibitory  duties  of  146  to  202 
sr  cent.,  caused  some  efforts  to  be  made  towards  its  production, 
'hese  have  been  attended,  however,  with  little  effect,  as  ourmanu- 
icturers  require  35  cents  per  yard  for  an  article  similar  in  width 
nd  quality  to  one  which  would  cost  in  England  12  cents;  42 
ents  are  demanded  for  those  costing  in  England  15  cents;  and  55 
ents  for  such  as  are  furnished  in  England  at  22  cents.  These 
i iigh  prices  have  driven  the  article  very  much  out  of  use,  and  the 
normous  protection,  whilst  it  has  oppressed  the  consumer,  has 
delded  very  little  benefit  to  the  manufacturer,  other  articles  being 
mbstituted  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which  baizes  were  formerly 
ipplied.  The  minimum  duties  operate  as  a complete  prohibition 
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to  the  importation  of  baizes,  as  the  article  is  taken  and  considei 
to  have  cost  50  cents  the  square  yard,  at  a duty  of  45  per  ce 
ad  valorem  on  this  valuation,  although  the  actual  cost  in  Engla 
is  only  11  cents,  advancing  in  pme  according  to  width  and  qi 
lity;  but  the  best  do  not  cost  in  England  over  25  cents  the  ri 
ning  yard.  The  American  manufacturers  make  considerable  i 
portations  of  woollen  and  worsted  yarns  from  England,  for  maki 
baizes,  as  the  yarn  pays  only  a duty  of  33§  per  cent,  ad  valore 
By  this  employment  of  the  foreign  spinner  in  converting  forei 
wool  into  yarn,  the  duty  upon  wool  is  in  some  measure  evade 
and  a considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the  manufacture  of  t 
American  baize,  the  duty  upon  wool  being  equivalent  to  75  j 
cent.,  whilst,  as  has  been  just  stated,  the  duty  upon  yarn  is  1 . 
33£  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  next  subjoin  a table  in  reference  to  the  existing  duties  up 
carpeting,  an  article  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  comforts, 
not  among  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life. 

We  have  derived  this  table,  together  with  other  informatic 
the  substance  of  which  we  are  about  to  detail,  from  an  intellige 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  well  acquainted  with  the  carpet  tra 
of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  tariff  of  1S2S,  which  raised  the  duty  upon  ; 
kinds  of  carpets  in  common  use  from  25  to  40  cents  the  squa 
yard,  totally  prohibited  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  carpets  usi 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  imposed  a most  exorbitant  duty  upi 
all  the  middling  and  fine  qualities  except  Turkey  and  Brusse 
carpets,  which  may  be  considered  as  articles  of  luxury,  used  on 
by  the  most  wealthy  citizens.  Persons  in  moderate  circumstance 
who  used  to  consume  the  coarser  kinds  of  foreign  carpets,  hai 
been  driven  to  the  necessity  either  of  buying  finer  articles,  ar 
these  at  a greatly  enhanced  price,  or  using  a fabric  composed  i 
cotton  and  hemp,  which  forms  a miserable  substitute  for  tl 
woollen  cloth,  or  of  leaving  the  floors  of  their  houses  uncovered. 

The  duty  upon  coarse  wool  is  so  exorbitant  that  the  domest: 
manufacturer  has  been  unable,  even  with  a protection  of  100  pc 
cent,  to  furnish  any  substitute  for  the  lowest  priced  foreign  cai 
pets,  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  the  existing  tarif 
The  enormous  protective  duties  upon  the  next  higher  grade  of  woo 
len  carpets  has  given  rise  to  a manufacture  in  the  neighbourhood  c 
Philadelphia,  of  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  foreign  Venetian  and  in 
grain  carpeting,  which  furnishes  a fair  specimen  of  the  effects  c 
the  M forcing  system. ” This  manufacture  is  principally  carrie< 
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in  small  establishments,  which  yield  very  limited  returns  to 
ir  proprietors,  and  afford  to  the  workmen  engaged  in  them  no 
ire  compensation  upon  an  average  than  they  would  receive  as 
iiraon  day  labourers  upon  the  public  works.  We  have  called 
: article  thus  produced  a domestic  commodity,  but  it  has  small 
ims  to  that  captivating  appellation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  nearly  all 
de  either  from  the  coarse  wool  of  South  America,  or  from  yarn 
ported  from  England  already  dyed  and  prepared  for  weaving. — 
:ry  little  American  wool  enters  into  the  composition  of  any  of 
and  the  weaving,  which  is  almost  exclusively  performed  by 
irkmen  from  foreign  countries,  is  all  that  gives  it  a claim  to  the 
e of  domestic  goods.  The  account,  therefore,  in  reference  to 
s article,  stands  thus: — The  people  of  the  United  States  are  pre- 
nted  from  buying  cheap  carpets  by  a duty  varying  from  72  to 
per  cent.,  and  are  compelled  to  pay  a great  increase  of  price 
on  their  whole  consumption  of  the  commodity,  in  order  to  enable 
mall  number  of  persons,  most  of  whom  are  foreigners,  to  earn 
v wages  in  weaving  imported  yarn  into  an  inferior  fabric  under 
3 name  of  domestic  carpeting.  It  is  very  difficult  to  conceive 
w the  wool  grower  or  carpet  consumer  of  the  United  States  can 
benefited  by  employing  the  same  persons  on  the  banks  of  the 
huylkill  in  producing  an  article  made  out  of  foreign  raw  mate- 
ds,  which  they  could  afford  to  sell  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
ates  at  half  its  present  price  if  they  were  working  up  similar 
iterials  upon  the  banks  of  some  English  or  Scottish  river.  Some 
anufactories  of  the  finer  kinds  of  ingrain  carpeting  are  also  in 
eration  in  the  Eastern  states,  which  enjoy  a protection  of  from 
i to  110  per  cent.,  and  produce  their  fabrics  principally  out  of 
reign  yarn. 

We  are  informed  by  the  merchant  who  furnished  the  table  &c. 
reference  to  carpets,  that  from  the  best  information  he  could 
•tain,  he  estimated  the  yarn  imported  into  this  country  from 
ngland  during  the  year  1831,  for  the  manufacture  of  carpeting,  to 
nountto  1000  bales,  valued  at  0300,000. 
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Note  1. — All  kinds  of  fine  Carpeting,  Venetian  Carpeting,  and  Superfine  Ingrain,  Scotch,  and  English 
Carpeting,  are  now  prohibited  by  the  present  duty  except  the  very  finest  and  highest  priced  kinds,  these 
not  forming  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  kinds  and  qualities  prohibited  by  the  duty. 

Note  2. — The  duty  upon  the  running  yard  and  the  square  yard  of  the  carpeting  described  in  this  table 
is  the  same,  the  fabric  being  exactly  one  yard  wide. 
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Fine  Carpeting-. 
2s.  or  44  cts. 

Superfi.  Carp. 
2s.  6d.  or  55  cts. 

Venetian  Carp. 
2s.  6cl.  or  55  cts. 

Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  those  woollen  goods  that  pa- 
duty  under  an  assumed  square  yard  valuation,  it  may  be  proper  t 
make  a few  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  such  false  valuation  a 
applied  by  the  tariff  of  1828  to  woollen  cloths.  The  system  o 
minimums,  as  established  by  that  law,  is  deceptive  in  all  its  part 
and  aspects.  The  law  declares  that  the  duty  on  manufactures  o 
wool  (except  certain  specified  articles,)  shall  be  45  per  cent.  a< 
valorem,  that  is  to  say,  an  article  which  costs  abroad  one  dolla 
per  square  yard,  shall  be  subject,  on  its  arrival  in  the  Unitec 
States,  to  a duty  of  49£  cents  per  square  yard;  but  the  same  ac 
further  provides,  that  all  articles  costing  more  than  one  dollar  the 
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wre  yard  and  less  than  $2.50  the  square  yard,  shall  be  deemed 
have  cost  $2.50  the  square  yard,  and  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
45  per  cent,  shall  be  charged  upon  this  valuation.  An  article, 

■ instance,  may  cost  in  a foreign  country  101  cents  the  square 
rd,  and  this  cost  may  be  stated  in  the  invoice  of  the  importer, 
1 yet  when  this  invoice  is  produced  to  the  collector  of  any  port 
the  United  States,  the  law  obliges  that  officer  virtually  to  assert, 
I the  merchant  to  admit,  that  it  cost  $2.50  the  square  yard,  and 
it,  on  this  false  estimate,  and  not  on  the  true  cost  stated  in  the 
mice  of  the  latter,  the  45  per  cent,  duty  must  be  charged.  In- 
ad,  therefore,  of  paying  the  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  highest 
ty  indicated  in  the  law,  the  merchant  is  obliged,  by  means  of 
s deceptive  valuation,  to  pay  123f  per  cent,  duty,  whilst  the 
ople  of  the  United  States  not  engaged  in  foreign  trade  might 
apose  that  the  present  duty  upon  woollens  was  but  45  per  cent,  ad 
lorem.  To  all  consumers  not  versed  in  custom-house  arithmetic 
i minimum  system  is  deceptive,  inasmuch  as  it  conceals  from 
am  the  real  tax  which  they  pay  to  government  upon  their  woollen 
•thing.  We  have  before  shown,  that  under  the  nominal  45  per 
at  duty,  large  quantities  of  cloths  are  imported  and  sold  which 
a subject  to  the  respective  duties  of  50,  60,  70,  80,  90  and  100 
r cent.,  the  duty  bearing  the  heaviest  upon  such  articles  as  are 
ad  by  the  poor.  If,  then,  the  projectors  of  the  tariff  of  182S  had 
ide  it  fairly  apparent  upon  the  face  of  that  act  of  Congress,  that 
me  goods  were  to  pay  50,  some  70,  some  90,  and  some  even 
'0  per  cent;  that  the  poor  were  to  be  subject  to  the  heavier  tax- 
on, and  that  the  duty  was  to  be  the  highest  upon  many  cloths 
lich  are  either  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  or  made 
small  quantities,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  present 
dff  could  not  then  have  been  mistaken,  and  it  would  have  rested 

Iith  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  determine,  upon  a view  of 
e whole  case,  whether  they  were  content  to  be  thus  taxed  for  the 
nefit  of  those  capitalists  actually  engaged  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
re,  or  of  such  as  might  thereafter  be  disposed  to  adventure  in  it. 
ut,  considering  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
te  ignorant  of  the  real  duties  levied  by  the  present  tariff,  and  that 
me  but  practical  men  can  be  supposed  to  have  accurate  knowledge 
>on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  no  higher  rate  of  duty  than  45  per 
nt.  ad  valorem  is  apparent  upon  the  face  of  a law  which  exacts 
:>0  per  cent,  duty,  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
stem  of  minimum  valuation  to  be  a complete  deception  upon  the 
ople  of  the  United  States  in  refererce  to  the  real  amount  of  du- 
bs they  are  obliged  to  pay  upon  their  woollen  clothing. 
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The  tendency  of  minimum  valuation  is  also  to  produce  dire 
fraud  in  various  ways.  It  frequently  gives  rise  to  false  charge 
abroad,  because  the  saving  effected  by  entering  goods  under 
lower  minimum  than  that  to  which  they  ought  to  belong,  is 
many  cases  immense.  It  encourages  direct  smuggling,  and  caus 
endless  vexations  to  the  honest  importer,  and  to  the  officers  of  tl 
customs,  known  only  to  those  who  are  the  sufferers.  It  has  n 
answered,  moreover,  the  expectations  of  its  original  promote] 
They  supposed  that  no  woollens  could  be  imported,  except  sui 
as  came  just  below  the  maximum  limits  of  the  various  minimum 
and  of  course  paid  the  least  possible  duty,  viz.  45  per  cent  ad  v 
lorem. 

The  idea  was,  that  a cloth  under  the  250  minimum  for  instan 
might  be  imported  at  as  low  a foreign  cost  perhaps  as  two  dolla 
the  square  yard,  but  not  lower  on  account  of  the  rale  per  cent 
the  duty  increasing  as  the  foreign  cost  diminishes,  and  thus  th 
they  would  be  able  thereby  to  exclude  altogether  foreign  clot 
costing  between  two  dollars  and  one  dollar  the  square  yar 
which  would  embrace  all  goods  charged  in  England  from  Is.  6 
to  16s.  or  17s.  sterling  the  running  yard,  which  fabrics  form  tl 
entire  cloth  clothing  of  a large  part  of  the  people  of  the  Unit< 
States.  The  same  object  was  designed  to  be  effected  in  referen 
to  the  33  cents,  50  cents,  $1,00  and  $4,00  minimums.  In  short  tl 
tariff  of  1828  was  intended  to  prohibit  totally  the  importation 
all  qualities  of  cloth,  except  those  which  came  near  the  four  grad 
indicated  by  the  four  minimums. 

Antecedent  to  the  act  of  1828,  about  35  different  qualities  of  clo 
were  imported  into  the  United  States — by  the  operation  of  that  la 
the  restrictionists  expected  to  shut  out  certainly  two  thirds,  and  pro 
ably  three  fourths  of  all  our  woollen  importations,  and  thereby  insu 
almost  the  entire  monopoly  of  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articl 
of  consumption.  They  have  failed,  however,  most  completel; 
as  a protection  of  100  percent  is  not  found  sufficient  to  force 
manufacture  for  which  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared.  The  mo 
important  descriptions  of  cloth  which  were  brought  into  the  coui 
try  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1828,  continued  to  be  in 
ported,  though  at  a greatly  enhanced  cost  to  the  consumer.  B 
fore  that  time  the  highest  duty  levied  in  the  United  States  upc 
cloths  was  S3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Great  as  was  this  impost,  it  w; 
not  only  moderate  in  comparison  with  the  present  exorbitant  rate 
but  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  being  fair  and  uniform.  It  w; 
equal  in  its  operation  upon  every  citizen — he  paid  duty  upon  tl 
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tual,  and  not  upon  any  assumed  cost  of  his  clothing — he  knew 
jat  he  gave  to  the  government  36|  cents  upon  every  dollar’s  worth 
cloth  he  used,  no  -matter  whether  he  chose  to  wear  a fabric 
sting  7s.  or  175. — and  he  had  an  option  as  to  the  manner  in 
pich  he  would  be  clothed  without  paying  double  duty  for  the 
vilege.  To  deprive  consumers  of  this  right,  and  to  compel 
pm  to  wear  but  6 or  7 kinds  of  foreign  cloth,  or  else  to  pay  a 
ty  varying  from  60  to  100  per  cent  on  every  dollar’s  worth  they 
asumed,  was  the  unjust  design  of  the  law  of  182S. 

In  considering  the  effects  of  high  duties  upon  consumers,  we 
ist  take  into  our  account  the  profits  which  the  importer,  seller 
the  piece  and  retailer  are  obliged  to  charge  upon  the  duty,  as 
well  as  upon  the  original  foreign  cost  of  the  articles  they  vend, 
t us  take  for  example  a cloth  costing  in  England  85.,  or  17S 
its.  If  we  add  to  this  the  20  per  cent  for  expences  of  importa- 
n,  we  shall  find  that  the  article  costs  the  importer  when  landed 
the  United  States  212  cents  free  of  duty.  An  importer’s  profit 
10  per  cent  on  this  cost  brings  the  article  to  $2. 3;>  per  yard — add 
per  cent  to  this  for  the  profit  of  the  seller  by  the  piece,  and  the 
ult  is  $2.56 — add  10  per  cent  to  this  for  the  retailer’s  profit,  and 
find  the  article^furnished  to  the  consumer  at  $2.81  per  yard, 

: whole  amount  of  profit  charged  upon  the  given  yard  of  cloth 
ng  69  cents.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  the  duty  (which  is 
vards  of  100  per  cent  on  a cloth  costing  abroad  $1.7S)  the  ac- 
int  stands  thus.  The  importer,  before  he  can  estimate  his  pro- 
must  add  to  the  first  cost  in  England  more  than  100  per  cent 
litional  cost,  which  accrues  in  the  shape  of  duties  the  moment 
goods  reach  the  American  shore.  So  that  we  have  cost  clear 
duty,  $2.12,  duty  $1.80,  whole  cost  to  the  importer  $3.92. 
s profit  of  10  percent  raises  the  price  to  $4.31 — add  10  per 
it  for  the  piece  seller’s  profit,  the  price  is  $4.74.  Add  10  per 
it  more  for  the  retailer’s  profit,  and  the  article  is  furnished  to 
isumers  at  $5.21  per  yard,  making  the  amount  of  profits  $1.29. 
us  we  find  that  without  duty,  the  profits  of  the  various  traders 
lervening  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer,  if  there 
<re  no  duty,  would  be  69  cents  per  yard,  whereas,  under  the  ex- 
sng  tariff  it  amounts  to  129  cents  per  yard,  which  must  be  added 
(the  other  burdens  of  the  consumer  under  the  present  onerous 
jtem. 

laving  now  given  a detailed  view  of  the  duties  at  present  levied 
i>n  the  most  important  articles  of  our  woollen  importation,  and 
*h  other  information  as  we  trust  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  real 
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condition  of  our  existing  trade  in  foreign  woollens,  it  remains  I 
us  to  offer  such  illustrations  of  the  past  and  present  condition 
the  American  woollen  manufactures  as  it  is  in  our  power  to  co 
municate.  The  statistical  information  to  be  obtained  upon  tl 
subject  is  exceedingly  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  The  relati 
amounts  of  woollen  goods  made  in  the  United  States  before  a 
since  the  introduction  of  the  restrictive  system — the  cost  of  mar 
factoring  the  domestic  woollen  fabrics — the  former  and  the  pres< 
amounts  of  the  household  manufactures  of  wool — the  effects  p 
duced  by  the  transfer  of  a portion  of  the  woollen  manufacture  fri 
farmers’  families,  and  from  the  small  fulling  mills  where  it  flo 
ished  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  restrictive  system,  fiia 
the  large  protected  establishments  of  latter  times — these  and  ma 
other  matters  necessary  to  a complete  exhibition  of  the  Amerii  it.' 
manufacture  of  wool,  we  have  been  desirous  fully  to  investiga 
but  we  have  found  it  impracticable  to  obtain  any  data  upon  wh 
reliance  could  be  placed.  We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  co  Ik 
pelled  to  take  such  a view  of  the  subject  as  we  are  enabled  to  Ico 
from  the  limited  means  now  in  our  possession. 

The  attempt  to  force  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in  jjui 
United  States  by  exorbitant  or  prohibitory  duties  upon  the  fore  wi 
commodity,  must  appear  very  unwise  to  those  who  are  acquai 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  cloth  manufacture  in  Europe.  Ai  tei 
two  centuries  of  untiring  application  to  the  improvement  of  tl  ini 
processes,  the  English  were  unable  fully  to  compete  with  ' 
continental  artizans  in  the  manufacture  of  all  descriptions  of  clc  ill 
until  within  the  last  25  years.  Since  the  establishment  of  ts 
manufacture  in  England,  it  has  been  prosecuted  until  lately  w 
the  most  success  in  the  western  counties,  and  notwithstanding 
constant  efforts  of  the  artizans  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  isla 
the  latter  have  been  unable  to  enter  into  successful  competit 
with  the  former  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  fabrics,  until  wit 
a few  years  past.  It  requires  the  greatest  skill  in  dying  and  fini 
ing,  to  give  to  the  woven  fabric  all  the  requisites  of  a perfect  ct 
modify,  and  although  so  far  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest  import 
into  the  American  market  extends,  Yorkshire  was  strenuously 
deavouring  to  rival  the  west  of  England  in  her  modes  of  fini 
it  is  not  until  within  a few  years  past  that  the  cloths  of  the  fori 
would  bear  a successful  comparison  with  those  of  the  latter, 
the  present  time,  nearly  all  the  British  cloths  for  sale  in  our  nl 
kets  are  brought  from  the  Yorkshire  manufactories.  This  cha 
may  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery,  to  I 
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»ved  modes  of  dressing,  and  other  cheaper  processes  of  manufac- 
e,  to  an  increased  subdivision  of  labour,  which  has  rendered  the 
rkmen  in  each  branch  of  the  manufacture  able  to  perform  their 
our  in  the  most  skilful  and  perfect  manner,  and  to  the  aggrega- 
n in  and  about  the  town  of  Leeds  of  the  most  extensive  cloth 
nufactories.  By  this  local  concentration  the  proprietors  are 
ibled  to  procure  raw  materials  of  all  descriptions  out  of  the 
gest  and  most  various  stocks,  and  also  to  obtain  with  facility  the 
■st  expert  operatives,  who  naturally  resort  in  the  greatest  num- 
•s  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  seats  of  employ- 
nt. 

Changes  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  like  that  we  have  just  de- 
ibed,  may  always  be  expected  in  countries  where  free  competir- 
n exists  ; and  however  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery 
y disturb  those  whose  capital  is  employed  in  the  old  processes, 

; great  body  of  the  people  are  benefited  by  every  change  which 
)duces  a more  cheap  and  more  abundant  supply  of  the  comforts 
1 conveniencies  of  life.  Few  persons  could  be  found  in  Great 
itain,  who  would  advocate  a high  excise  upon  the  cloths  of 
rkshire  to  prevent  the  less  perfect  or  productive  machinery  of 
; west  of  England  from  going  out  of  use,  or  who  would  think  it 
advantage  to  the  British  people  to  be  compelled  to  pay  an  en- 
aced  price  for  their  clothing,  in  order  to  enable  dear  production 
(sustain  a competition  with  cheaper  fabrication.  Upon  the  same 
nciples  we  would  ask  how  it  can  possibly  contribute  to  the 
:alth  of  the  great  mass  Gf  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
nost  double  prices  for  a large  part  of  the  woollen  cloth  they  con- 
me,  in  order  to  enable  the  unproductive  cloth  manufactories  of 
i\v  England  to  maintain  a precarious  competition  with  the  more 
rfect  establishments  of  Great  Britain.  It  .ought  always  to  be 
rne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  all  manufacturing  is  to  produce 
)th  in  as  great  an  amount  as  possible.  The  interest  of  the  cou- 
nter of  the  United  States,  requires  that  the  best,  cheapest  and 
ost  productive  processes  should  be  employed,  and  if  from  want 
the  raw  material,  or  labour,  or  capital,  the  erection  of  manufac- 
ries,  and  the  fabrication  of  cloth  at  home  will  not  produce  to  the 
.merican  people  as  cheap  and  abundant  a supply  as  they  could 
|ocure  by  the  exchange  of  their  agricultural  products  for  foreign 
lath,  the  domestic  plough  is  certainly  a more  efficient  instrument 
i the  production  of  cloth  than  the  domestic  loom,  and  as  free  a 
e should  be  permitted  of  the  one  implement  as  of  the  other.  If 
. exchange  of  agricultural  produce  directly  or  indirectly  made 
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will  bring  into  the  country  more  yards  of  cloth  than  can  be  p 
duced  at  home  by  the  employment  of  the  same  amount  of  cap 
and  labour,  we  can  see  no  more  reason  why  the  people  of 
United  States  should  be  compelled  by  act  of  Congress  to  purch 
the  dearer  fabrics  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode  Island,  instead 
obtaining  their  supplies  at  a cheaper  rate  from  abroad,  than  that 
people  of  Great  Britain  should  be  compelled  by  act  of  Parliam 
to  buy  the  cloths  of  the  west  of  England  in  preference  to 
cheaper  fabrics  of  Yorkshire.  Both  operations  would  tend  to  p 
cisely  the  same  result,  namely  the  lessening  the  supply  of  clothi 
in  the  respective  countries  by  means  of  legislative  enactments. 

The  effects  of  a dense  population,  an  abundant  and  cheap  sup] 
of  raw  materials,  great  subdivision  of  labour  and  facility  in  proc  1 
ing  the  best  workmen,  have,  in  this  country,  entered  less  into  t 1 
calculations  of  the  cheapness  of  manufacturing  production  than  tl 
ought  to  have  done. 

We  have  vainly  attempted  by  means  of  hot  bed  protection  ■ 
compensate  for  the  disadvantages  of  a sparse  population,  hi 
price  of  labour,  want  of  skill  in  our  operatives,  and  want  of  lo 
concentration  of  the  manufactories,  and,  above  all,  we  have  co 
rnitted  an  error  before  unheard  of  in  manufacturing  countries,  v 
the  imposition  of  enormous  duties  upon  raw  materials.  In  Ei 
land,  wool  is  admitted  from  foreign  countries  at  a duty  of  abou 
cents  per  pound  ; our  duty  upon  foreign  wool  is,  in  some 
stances,  above  30  cents  per  pound. 

An  enlarged,  comprehensive,  and  dispassionate  view  of  t 
whole  subject  justifies  the  assertion,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  t 
introduction,  in  1S1G,  of  the  system  of  forcing  manufactures  1 
yond  their  natural  increase,  they  would  ere  this  time  have  be 
in  a more  stable  condition  than  they  now  are,  and  have  exp 
rienced  a stronger  and  more  vigorous,  if  not  so  exuberant  a growt 
Nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  manufactures,  than  high  duties  up> 
the  raw  materials  they  consume;  and  American  manufacturesjia 
suffered  deeply  from  this  cause  almost  ever  since  the  comment 
ment  of  the  restrictive  system. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  preceding  positions,  we  need  only  adve 
to  the  well  known  fact,  that  such  of  our  manufactures  as  have  bei 
the  least  encouraged  by  duties,  and  have  also  enjoyed  to  a gre 
extent  the  privileges  of  untaxed  raw  materials,  have  uniformly  bei 
the  most  prosperous  and  least  affected  by  change,  whilst  tbo 
which  have  been  forced  into  existence  by  high  duties  and  ha1 
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in  obliged  to  use  raw  materials  rendered  dear  by  taxation,  have 
•ays  been  subject  to  the  greatest  losses  and  fluctuations. 

'he  numerous  manufactures  which  existed  in  great  abundance 
ind  about  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  long  before  the  rise  of  the 
herican  system,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  natural  manufae- 
|es.  We  may  enumerate  the  various  manufactures  of  iron,  tin, 
pper,  brass  and  pewter  ; those  of  wood,  suen  as  coaches,  carts, 
[ughs,  wheel-barrows,  cabinet  ware,  chairs  ; leather  and  its 
lufactures  ; umbrellas,  &c.,  the  duty  on  none  of  which  has  ever 
n higher  than  30  per  cent.  Most  of  these  grew  into  existence  as 
tJupations  and  investments  of  capital  naturally  profitable,  without 
I aid  of  bounties  or  protection — on  the  other  hand,  those  manu- 
|tures  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  have  been  prematurely  forced 
n the  country  by  the  tariffs  of  1S16,  24  and  2S,  have  been  sub- 
the  most  distressing  uncertainties  and  fluctuations,  and  have 
:n  preserved  from  ruin  only  by  the  most  onerous  taxation  of  the 
ss  of  the  consumers. 

in  using  this  language,  however,  in  reference  to  the  cotton  and 
ollen  manufactures,  we  wish  to  be  understood  as  having  allusion 
such  branches  of  them  only  as  are,  or  have  been  dependent 
)n  the  high  tariffs  for  their  existence  and  support ; for  it  must  be 
ne  in  mind  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton  commenced  in  this 
mtry  under  a 5 per  cent  duty — that  it  steadily  progressed,  and 
lded  sufficient  profits  to  the  manufacturers  to  enable  them  to 


ass  large. fortunes  under  a rate  of  duty  never  exceeding  15  per 
it,  and  it  would  unquestionably  have  continued  to  progress  in 
ih  fabrics  as  were  the  best  adapted  to  our  powers  of  production 
the  duty  had  never  exceeded  that  amount. 

The  some  observations  will  apply  with  greater  force  to  the 
nerican  woollen  manufacture.  Before  the  commencement  of  the 
isent  century  a large  manufacture  of  woollens  existed  in  the 
lited  States,  without  any  protection  from  duties,  or  from  such 
■y  s amounted  to  5 per  cent. 

It  was  carried  on  in  farmers’  families,  and  in  small  fulling  mills 
jt’oughout  the  country.  It  was  literally  a domestic  manufacture, 
ad  a natural  one  existing  independently  of  extraneous  aid.  From 
B90  to  94,  the  average  annual  cost  of  foreign  woollens,  brought 
i.o  the  United  States,  including  duty  and  expenses  of  importation, 
Ris  about  74  millions  of  dollars,  the  population  about  44  millions 
< persons  ; at  the  moderate  estimate  of  6 dollars  per  head,  this 
fcndd  give  an  annual  woollen  consumption  for  the  whole  United 
Sates  of  27  millions  of  dollars,  only  7i  millions  of  which  being  o! 
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foreign  production,  it  is  manifest  that  a woollen  manufacture  existe 
in  the  United  States  equal  to  the  wants  of  three-fourths  of  it 
whole  population,  at  a period  when  the  duties  were  almost  nomina', 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  household  manufactures  the  farme  * 
formerly  found  a real  home  market  for  his  wool  and  his  grair 
His  wife  and  daughters  carded  and  spun  the  wool,  and  the  littl  s 
fulling  mill  in  his  neighbourhood  wove  it,  dressed  it,  and  convert 
ed  it  into  linsey,  coarse  cloth,  or  coarse  flannel,  which  fabri<  - 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  woollen  clothing  of  the  farmer,  h;  (r 
family  and  labourers. 

The  fulling  mills  now  generally  receive  the  wool  in  its  ra 
state,  and  return  the  farmer  a part  of  it  in  the  shape  of  cloth,  r 
taining  a certain  proportion  as  a compensation  for  the  expense  i :: 
the  manufacture.  In  many  places,  however,  household  manufa  « 
tures  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  small  ful  io 
ing  mills,  who  carried  on  their  business  without  government  it 
aid,  and  without  taxing  their  neighbours,  have  been  displace* 
and  their  business  absorbed  by  the  great  establishments  whic  s; 
have  grown  up  under  the  restrictive  system.  In  these  workshoj  a* 
may  be  found  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers,  who,  undi 
a natural  state  of  things,  would  be  more  profitably*  more  healt)  i 
fully,  and  more  morally  employed,  in  the  pursuits  of  agricultur  « 
of  household  economy,  or  in  household  manufactures.  The  pr 
tected  establishments  with  large  capitals  and  exclusive  privilege 
are  now  engaged  in  supplying  the  same  class  of  consumers,  whicl 
under  a free  trade  system,  did  and  would  continue  still  to  dern 
their  clothing  either  from  the  natural  sources  of  domestic  suppl 
we  have  indicated,  or  by  an  indirect  exchange  of  the  produce  * 
the  soil  for  the  cheap  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  most  extei 
sive  and  profitable  manufacture  of  wool  carried  on  at  present  in  tl 
great  Eastern  establishments,  is  that  of  sattinetts,  a fabric  compose 
of  wool,  and  cotton,  which  is  largely  used  by  farmers,  laboure: 
and  others,  who  formerly  consumed  the  products  of  the  househo’ 
manufactures  and  of  the  small  mills  we  have  before  described. 

It  is  a common  artifice  of  the  advocates  of  high  duties,  to  sui 
up  the  entire  amount  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  Unite 
States,  asserting  that  the  whole  of  them  owe  their  existence  an 
continued  support  to  the  restrictive  system,  and  by  this  means  t 
endeavour  to  alarm  the  people  by  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  tl 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  is  dependent  upon  the  hig 
duties  for  support,  and  would  cease  with  their  repeal;  where; 
the  truth  is,  according  to  what  we  have  already  shown,  that  mo: 
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if  them  had  a vigorous  existence  before  the  enactment  of  he  pro- 
active tariffs,  and  are  now  injured  and  stinted  in  their  real  growth 
nd  prosperity,  by  the  high  duties  on  raw  materials  and  the  in- 
Ireased  expense  of  living  to  which  all  artizans  engaged  in  nar.u- 
actures  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  foreign  articles  they  cor- 
iume  being  so  enormously  taxed.  We  have  shown,  in  particular 
hat  the  woollen  manufacture  did  not  take  its  rise  in  this  country 
nder  the  protective  system  (so  called),  and  we  think  it  demou- 
trable  that  it  would  at  the  present  time  have  been  upon  a better1 
ooting  than  it  now  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ill-advised  effor.s 
if  its  professed  friends.  If  the  importation  of  wool,  oil,  dye- 
tuffs,  machinery,  &c.  had  been  free,  such  branches  of  the  coarser 
nanufacture  would  have  been  first  undertaken  as  required  the 
argest  amount  of  the  raw  material  and  the  least  skill  in  produc- 
ion,  such  indeed  as  approached  the  nearest  to  the  household  manu- 
actures.  Gradual  additions  would  have  been  made  to  these  by 
iagacious  practical  men,  of  such  other  articles  requiring  better  pro- 
:esses  of  manufacture  as  appeared  likely  to  yield  a fair  average  re- 
.urn  of  profit  upon  the  capital  invested  in  their  production. 

Instead,  however,  of  this  natural  and  certain  progress,  exaggercte 
ed  estimates  of  the  profits  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  the  temporary 
success  of  the  few  who  were  engaged  in  it  during  the  war  when 
i depreciated  currency  gave  a fictitious  money  value  to  all  com- 
modities, and  the  expected  results  of  the  high  duty  system  which 
was  beginning  to  hold  forth  its  specious  promises,  induced  some 
individuals  as  early  as  1816  and  1817  to  attempt  the  finer  branches 
of  the  cloth  manufacture,  to  the  conduct  of  which  they  brought 
neither  the  requisite  skill,  machinery  nor  cheapness  of  labour. 
Great  promises  were  then  held  out  that  with  a temporary  protect 
tion  for  a few  years  the  domestic  would  rival  the  foreign  commo- 
dity in  excellence  and  cheapness,  and  even  supplant  it  in  our  mar- 
kets. And  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  a duty  of  25  per 
cent,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  an  exorbitant  impost, 
the  act  of  1816  provided  that  after  the  expiration  of  3 years 
this  temporary  protection  should  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent.  Be- 

Ifore  that  period,  however,  these  promises  were  found  to  be  falla- 
cious, some  of  the  woollen  manufactories  were  languishing  or  aban- 
doned, that  part  of  the  act  of  1816  contemplating  a prospective 
reduction  of  the  duty  was  postponed  for  7 years  longer,  and  in  1824, 
two  years  before  the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers were  clamorous  for  still  further  protection.  They  ob- 
tained a duty  of  33  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which,  added  to  the  ex- 
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penses  d importation,  gave  them  a bounty  of  56  per  cent.  Ne 
and  rasl  investments  of  capital  were  made  in  consequence  of  th 
increawd  stimulus,  and  new  promises  of  greater  cheapness  of  thj 
protected  commodity  were  held  forth  to  consumers  to  reconcil 
tlen.  to  the  increased  tax  imposed  upon  their  clothing.  In  du 
hme  these  promises  proved  fallacious,  a revulsion  ensued,  gret 
bosses  were  alleged  to  be  sustained  in  carrying  on  manufacturin 
<perations,  and  in  1S27,  those  who  ere  that  time  were  to  have  taftii 
xen  possession  of  the  whole  American  market  under  the  temporary 
per  cent  duty  of  the  act  of  1816,  were  found  meeting  in  conven 
tiln  at  Harrisburg  lamenting  the  injury  the  country  was  sustain 
i?g  by  the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  goods,  and  calling  upo 
tie  consumer  to  suffer  them  to  raise  the  duties  upon  woollens  fron 
33jper  cent  ad  valorem  to  a range  of  duties  varying  from  45  to225pe  im 
cent.  In  1S2S,  they  obtained  the  existing  tariff,  and  now  15  year 
after  the  commencement  of  the  protective  system,  we  find  man] 
of  them  ready  for  a further  increase  of  duty.  Instead  of  supplying 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  country,  it  is  a well  known  fact,  tha  t9 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cloths  are  annually  imported  under  ar 
average  duty  and  expense  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  and  though  s 
burthened  with  this  enormous  taxation,  they  find  no  successful  ri 
vals  in  the  domestic  commodity. 

A foolish  ambition  to  emulate  the  most  skilful  manufacturing 
nation  in  one  of  its  most  difficult  fabrics — a false  estimate  of  the 
requisites  for  its  successful  prosecution,  and  the  spirit  of  specula 


tion  engendered  by  the  “ forcing  system,”  have  induced  several 
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attempts  to  manufacture  in  the  United  States  the  finer  descriptions 
cf  woollen  cloths,  most  of  which  have  proven  abortive,  the  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  them  becoming  bankrupt,  and  sinking  the  large 
amount  of  capital  ventured  in  the  speculation.  The  celebrated 
manufactory  of  cloth  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  after  the  expenditure 
of  large  sums  in  vain  endeavours  to  render  it  profitable,  has  re- 
cently been  sold  with  all  its  machinery  for  a nominal  price,  its 
proprietors  having  been  ruined ; a similar  fate,  we  are  informed, 
has  overtaken  a well  known  manufactory  of  the  same  article  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and  there  are  now  fewer  fine  cloths 
manufactured  in  the  United  states  than  there  were  before  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  of  1S28. 

Upon  a dispassionate  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Ame- 
rican cloth  manufacture,  we  are  convinced,  and  we  believe  that  we 
are  sustained  in  the  opinion  by  the  most  intelligent  manufacturers 
themselves,  that  the  true  interests  both  of  the  producers  and 
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’Consumers  of  cloth,  would  be  promoted  by  an  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem of  minimums,  and  a return  to  a revenue  standard  of  duty,  to- 
gether with  the  admission  into  the  United  States  at  a low  duty,  of 
llpool,  indigo,  oil,  machinery,  and  all  other  articles  used  in  the 
Manufacturing  processes. 

at  Jt  is  believed  that  such  a relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  ju- 
diciously effected,  would  place  our  woollen  manufacture  upon  a 
Natural  and  secure  basis,  and  would  afford  to  all  consumers  a cheap 
>nd  abundant  supply  of  woollen  clothing. 

> Before  closing  our  examination  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  some  recent  state- 
ments of  the  manufacturers,  which  are  designed  to  show  that  they 
a.o  not  actually  enjoy  the  protection  which  the  existing  tariff 
Nominally  affords  them,  in  consequence  of  fraudulent  evasions  of 
Ihe  duties  by  dishonest  importers. 

yt  It  is  alleged,  that  during  the  last  year,  a very  large  amount  of 
jloths  was  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York,  charged  at  6s.  S d.  to 
i is.  9 d.,  and  of  course  subject  to  a duty  of  67  cents  per  yard,  under 
mhe  dollar  minimum,  which  were  really  worth  in  England  from  S 

■ o 9 shillings,  and  ought,  therefore,  if  fairly  invoiced,  to  have  paid 

■ duty  of  $1.70  per  yard  under  the  $2.50  minimum.  It  is  said,  that 
he  quantity  of  goods  thus  imported  has  been  so  great  as  to  reduce 

;he  actual  duty  upon  a large  part  of  our  cloth  importations  to  25 
per  cent.,  thereby  depriving  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  his  pro- 
•ection,  and  rendering  it  almost  impossible  for  the  merchant  who 
nters  his  goods  at  fair  prices  and  honestly  pays  the  duties,  to  con- 
; inue  his  importations.  Many  merchants,  it  is  alleged,  have,  in 
:onsequence,  relinquished  the  importation  of  those  descriptions  of 
cloths  which  have  been  thus  fraudulently  entered. 

In  proof  of  these  allegations,  it  is  said,  that  in  6 months  2400 
)ieces  of  cloth  undercharged  in  the  manner  before  mentioned, 
vere  detected  at  the  New  York  Custom-house,  the  difference  upon 
vhich  at  the  true  and  false  estimate  of  cost,  amounted  to  4S,000 
lollars. 

We  may  further  observe  that  the  complaints  of  fraudulent  en- 
ries  are  almost  exclusively  directed  against  the  importers  into 
Mew  York,  it  being  admitted  that  in  the  other  ports  of  the  United 
states,  very  few  evasions  of  the  duties  have  been  attempted.  In 
:xamining  into  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  it  is  manifest,  that  in 
)rder  to  produce  such  a state  of  the  woollen  market  as  has  just 
seen  described,  we  must  suppose  that  the  cloths  fraudulently  in- 
voiced under  the  dollar  minimum  which  ought  to  have  been  charg- 
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ed  under  the  §2.50  minimum,  have  been  actually  sold  at  prices  s- 
much  less  than  those  at  which  they  ought  to  have  been  vended  i 
they  had  paid  the  lawful  duly,  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  all  cloth 
in  our  markets  which  cost  from  9 to  105.  in  England,  to  so  low 
point  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  honest  importers  to  bring  sucl 
goods  into  the  country,  pay  the  regular  duty,  and  sell  them  to 
profit.  It  will  also  be  conceded,  that  the  largest  importations  o 
cloths  being  made  into  New  York,  the  price  there  must  regulat 
the  value  of  similar  goods  in  all  the  other  markets  of  the  Unite* 
States.  From  the  testimony  of  merchants  upon  whose  veracit* 
every  reliance  can  be  placed,  we  are  enabled  to  prove  that  mam 
of  the  allegations  to  which  we  have  adverted,  cannot  possibly  bi 
true.  Considerable  importations  were  made  into  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  year  of  cloths  invoiced  at  prices  varying  from  85 
9d.  to  10s.  3d.,  which  were  regularly  entered  under  the  §>2.5< 
minimum,  and  honestly  paid  the  whole  import  chargeable  by  lav 
upon  such  cloths,  being  a duty  of  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  upon  thei: 
first  cost;  and  these  goods  the  importers  have  sold  at  a reasonabl* 
profit  in  competition  with  similar  goods  brought  from  New  York 
Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  could  sel 
goods  to  a profit  which  paid  90  per  cent,  duty,  whilst  similar  ar 
tides  were  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  at  prices  such  as  those 
could  afford  to  sell  them  at  who  paid  but  25  per  cent  duty.  W< 
feel  justified,  therefore,  from  this  fact  alone,  in  asserting  that  the 
amount  of  fraudulent  importations  into  New  York  has  not  been  sc 
great  as  materially  to  affect  the  prices  of  the  general  cloth  markel 
of  the  United  States. 

The  manufacturers  themselves  strongly  corroborate  this  asser- 
tion, and  contradict  their  own  assumptions  by  the  admission  that, 
in  other  ports,  there  has  been  little  or  no  fraud;  and  in  New  York, 
after  a close  scrutiny  for  a period  of  six  months,  the  officers  of  the 
Customs  were  able  to  discover  but  2400  pieces  of  cloth  invoiced 
under  the  dollar  minimum,  which  ought  to  have  been  entered 
under  the  §>2.50  minimum,  the  difference  between  the  real  and 
fraudulent  duty  upon  which  amounted  to  but  §48,000. 

Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  these  goods  were  raised  by  the  apprai 
sers  to  their  proper  valuation,  they  must  have  paid  the  regular 
duty,  and  no  advantage,  therefore,  could  have  accrued  to  the  im- 
porters from  their  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  allegation  of  the  manufacturers, 
that  their  protection  has  been  lessened  from  80  or  90  to  25  per 
cent,  by  evasions  of  the  tariff,  is  not  only  against  the  direct  testimony 
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the  importers  of  Philadelphia,  but  is  also  unsupported  by  the 
dence  they  have  themselves  produced  to  sustain  it. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  unanswerable  refutation  of  the 
ition  assumed  by  the  manufacturers  which  seems  to  have  escap- 
their  notice.  They  will  not,  we  suppose,  pretend  to  allege 
t there  are  no  cloths  made  in  England  which  are  worth  from 
to  os.  S d.  at  an  honest  valuation,  nor  will  they  assert  that  such 
'ds  as  these  are  not  lawfully  to  be  entered  at  our  custom  house 
ler  the  dollar  minimum.  Now  the  fact  is  notorious  to  every 
n conversant  with  the  cloth  business,  that  very  large  importa- 
is  have  been  made  and  are  continually  making  into  most  of  the 
ts  of  the  United  States  of  cloths  costing  from  6s.  to  6s.  Sd., 
ich  have  been  honestly  charged  at  these  prices,  and  it  is  equally 
orious,  that  these  goods  (beyond  controversy  entered  at  their 
3 value)  have  been  constantly  selling  within  twelve  months 
t at  a large  profit  to  the  importer.  These  goods  pay  duties 
ying  from  45  to  50  per  cent.,  which,  with  the  expenses  of  im- 
tation,  give  the  American  manufacturers  of  similar  articles  a 
tection  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  How,  we  would  ask,  can 
se  facts  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  that  the  actual  protec- 
i enjo37ed  by  the  domestic  manufacturer  of  woollens  is  by  fraud 
uced  to  25  per  cent.  ? 

kgain,  we  are  informed  that  considerable  quantities  of  cloths 
e been  imported  under  the  dollar  minimum  which  cost  in  Eng- 

I as  low  as  from  45.  to  45.  6 d.  per  yard,  which,  of  course,  are 
ject  to  duties  of  from  65  to  74  per  cent.  We  have  ascertained 
t these  goods  have  been  sold  to  a large  profit  and  in  preference 

II  American  cloths  offered  in  competition  with  them,  although 
thened  with  duty  and  expenses  amounting  on  an  average  to 
ut  85  per  cent. 

That  some  cloths,  however,  have  been  brought  into  the  country 
ler  a false  valuation,  and  have  therefore  paid  less  than  the  legal 
y,  and  that  many  more  have  found  their  way  into  the  United 
tes  without  paying  any  duty  whatever,  we  do  not  doubt ; but 
trust  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  aggregate  amount 
such  importation  has  hitherto  been  so  small,  as  to  produce  but 
le  effect  upon  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  American  manu- 
i urer,  by  the  undeniable  fact,  that  the  honest  importer  has  at  all 
es  been  able  to  sell  his  goods  at  a fair  profit, 
dow  long  the  honesty  of  the  American  people  may  hold  out 
ler  the  monstrous  temptation  to  illicit  commerce,  which  the 
sent  tariff  presents,  cannot  with  certainty  be  predicted.  The  ef- 
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fects  of  high  duties  and  unjust  monopolies  in  all  other  countr 
have  uniformly  been  to  engender  fraud,  and  to  demoralize  t 
people,  and  it  is  presuming  too  much  to  expect  that  like  cau  & 
will  not,  in  this  country,  sooner  or  later,  produce  like  effec 
The  next  assertion  of  the  manufacturers  which  we  shall  notice 
the  following,  viz.  that  the  American  woollen  manufacturer  is  < 
prived  of  a part  of  the  protection  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy  un< 
the  present  tariff  by  the  high  duty  levied  upon  the  raw  matei  ; 
which  composes  the  fabric  he  manufactures. 

It  has  even  been  alleged  that  the  effect  of  this  duty  (joined 
fraudulent'importations)  has  been  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  r 
protection  afforded  to  domestic  woollens  to  less  than  25  per  ce 
There  can  be  no  question  that  high  duties  upon  raw  materials 
always  injurious  to  manufactures,  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  prod 
tion  of  all  the  commodities  of  which  these  raw  materials  form  pj 
we  therefore  freely  grant  that  the  American  woollen  manufacb 
would  be  more  profitable  than  it  now  is,  if  Congress  would  peri 
the  importation  of  foreign  wool  duty  free,  and  at  the  same  ti 
continue  the  present  exorbitant  imposts  upon  the  manufactui 
cloth.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duty  upon  wool  for 
no  less  a part  of  the  great  “ American  system”  than  the  duty  uj 
cloth,  that  it  was  only  by  a coalition  with  the  wool  grower  uj 
a promise  of  reciprocal  advantage,  that  the  manufacturer  was 
abled  to  obtain  the  high  duty  upon  foreign  cloth,  and  that  it  ir 
ters  but  little  to  the  consumer , who  is  thereby  taxed  90  per  c 
upon  his  clothing,  whether  this  union  of  supposed  interest  opera 
equally  or  unequally  upon  the  parties  who  formed  it.  He  fe 
that  his  burthens  are  not  lightened,  whatever  may  be  their  joint 
individual  gains,  or  whether  their  business  yields  them  less  pr 
than  the  other  occupations  of  capital  and  labour. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  wool  growers  have  just  cause 
complain  that  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  true  to  the  actual 
implied  engagements  which  they  formed  in  1828.  It  is  w 
known  that  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  the  agriculturists,  and 
their  assistance  alone  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  obtained  t 
enactment  of  the  present  tariff.  But  no  sooner  had  the  law  tak 
effect,  than  the  latter  immediately  devised  measures  to  take  frc 
the  former  their  share  of  its  expected  benefits.  By  means  of  co 
bined  efforts  or  of  individual  exertions  immense  amounts  of  forei 
wool  have  been  brought  into  the  United  States  within  the  1 
two  years,  and  the  manufacturers  not  content  even  with  t 
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d recourse  to  other  measures  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  rights 
d interests  of  the  wool  grower.  They  discovered  that  by  im- 
rting  woollen  yarn  which  is  admitted  into  this  country  at  a duty 
33  per  cent,  whilst  the  duty  upon  raw  wool  is  4 cents  per  lb. 
d 50  per  cent  on  this  valuation,  they  could  not  only  procure 
eign  wool  in  this  shape  upon  lower  terms  than  they  could  ob- 
n either  the  American  or  the  foreign  wool  in  its  raw  state,  but 
it  by  thus  importing  it  they  could  thereby  avail  themselves  of 
i cheapness  of  English  spinning,  and  the  superior  cheapness  and 
cellency  of  the  English  dyes,  whilst  under  the  provisions  of  our 
arranged  tariff  they  would  be  permitted  to  exact  as  high  a price 
m the  consumer  for  this  semi  foreign  fabric,  as  though  it  were 
illy  a commodity  of  domestic  origin. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1S28,  the  farmers  were  pro- 
sed great  benefits  from  its  enactment.  It  was  to  give  new  sti- 
dus  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  to  open  a great  additional  mar- 
t for  American  wool.  How,  we  would  ask,  have  these  promises 
;n  realized  ? During  the  early  part  of  the  past  year  a brisk  de- 
nd  for  American  wool  has  no  doubt  existed  in  the  interior  of 
; wool  growing  states  ; but  it  is  no  less  a truth  that  a large  part 
this  demand  has  been  occasioned  by  the  operation  of  that  specu- 
ive  mania  which  the  progress  of  our  restrictive  system  has  so 
en  engendered. 

Agents  for  the  wool  staplers  of  our  commercial  cities  have  been 
versing  the  country  over  bidding  each  other,  creating  inordinate 
pes  amongst  the  farmers,  and  bringing  a large  part  of  the  woollen 
ip  of  the  United  States  into  the  warehouses  of  our  seaports.  This 
ol  having  been  purchased  at  exorbitant  rates,  has  necessarily 
jn  held  at  high  prices,  while  in  the  meantime  the  large  impor- 
ions  of  foreign  wool  and  yarn  have  increased  the  aggregate  on 
ad  far  beyond  the  actual  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  a very 
ige  quantity  of  the  wool  we  have  just  alluded  to  as  having  been 
[■chased  at  high  prices  from  the  farmers  of  the  interior,  now  re- 
1, ins  in  the  hands  of  the  speculators,  and  is  offered  for, sale  at  a 
idigious  reduction  in  price. 

kThe  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  which  has  taken  place  within  6 
ninths  past  amounts  to  about  25  per  cent.,  and  the  article  is  dull 
lits  present  nominal  prices,  the  market  being  glutted  and  few 
les  taking  place. 

t.A  state  of  things  very  similar  to  this  has  occurred  after  every  in- 
t;ase  of  duty  on  woollens  since  the  tariff  of  1816.  Exaggerated  es- 
tates of  the  wants  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  consumption  of 
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wool,  have  induced  many  farmers  to  forsake  the  agricultu 
pursuits  in  which  they  were  engaged  and  to  become  the  propr 
tors  of  large  flocks  of  sheep.  Speculation  has  ensued,  the  prii  1 
both  of  the  sheep  and  of  their  fleeces  have  greatly  increasi 
and  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  high  duty  system  have  been  ext 
vagantly  lauded.  In  due  time,  however,  a reaction  has  taken  plat  '■ 
the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  purchase  wool  has  been  disi  1 
vered  to  have  been  vastly  overrated — a speculative,  and  not  a r 
demand  for  the  article  has  been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  its  incre;  |™ 
in  price — wool  has  speedily  declined  so  greatly  in  value  as  to  bri  ® 
ruin  upon  the  wool  growers,  and  the  sheep  which  had  been  rear  *ig 
at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  have  been  consigned  to  the  butchUpl' 
The  wool  market  is  now  undergoing  a process  of  reaction  simi  frc 
to  this  we  have  described.  The  wool  staplers  and  some  of  t lw 
farmers  have  large  stocks  of  old  wool  on  hand,  and  in  a few  monl!  ion: 
the  new  crop  will  be  for  sale,  when  a further  decline  in  price  m 1st, 
be  expected,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  matter  will  be  as  it  I il,: 
always  hitherto  been,  that  the  hopes  of  the  farmer  will  be  destrc  pos 
ed,  and  he  will  again  learn  from  experience  that  while  his  burde  Inc 
as  a consumer  under  the  restrictive  system  are  certain  and  constat  nil 
the  benefits  he  reaps  from  it  are  fugitive  or  unreal.  !rd 

With  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  existing  tariff,  with  t id 
privilege  of  importing  foreign  yarn,  and  the  high  duty  upon  l'orei  » 
cloth,  the  American  manufacture  of  broadcloth  is  in  a situation  k 
no  means  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  Si  n 
gestions  have  already  been  made  that  the  present  duties  are  t ff! 
low  to  afford  full  protection,  and  that  nothing  but  an  enti  iei 
prohibition  of  foreign  cloths  will  enable  the  domestic  manufactu  »|| 
to  flourish  and  increase.  As  one  step  towards  the  accomplis  a 
ment  of  this  object,  a plan  of  the  Harrisburg  Convention  of  18;  ; 
has  lately  been  revived, — This  plan  proposes,  under  the  specio 
plea  of  rendering  frauds  at  the  custom  house  impracticable,  n 
destroy  the  one  dollar  minimum,  or  in  other  words,  to  cause  i t 
cloths  which  are  invoiced  higher  than  50  cents  the  square  yard, 
be  valued  as  though  they  cost  $2.50  the  square  yard,  and  und 
this  valuation  to  be  further  subject  to  the  duty  of  45  per  cent.  ; 
valorem. 

An  acquiescence  in  this  demand  would  impose  a duty  upon  tl 
cloth  clothing  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  would 
some  cases  amount  to  220  per  cent;  which  would  double  and  ev< 
treble  the  existing  duty  upon  some  of  the  most  important  descri 
tions  of  cloth — which  would,  in  fine,  prohibit  the  most  importa 
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rt  of  our  importation  of  foreign  woollens,  and  give  to  those  who 
quire  a protection  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  in  order 
enable  them  successfully  to  conduct  their  manufacture,  the  entire 
anopoly  of  the  greater  part  of  our  cloth  clothing. 

The  futility  of  the  present  minimum  system  being  so  obvious 
all  practical  men,  some*  restrictionists  have  advised  its  repeal, 
d the  substitution  of  ad  valorem  duties  ; but  others  have  object- 
to  this  modification,  alleging  that  the  rate  of  duty  they  would 
quire  under  an  equalization  of  the  impost  upon  all  descriptions 
cloth,  would  be  so  high  as  to  amount  to  a total  prohibition  of  all 
•eign  importations,  a measure  for  which  it  was  not  supposed  the 
ople  of  the  United  States  were  generally  prepared. 

From  these  discussions  of  the  friends  of  restriction  we  draw  the 
lowing  conclusions,  which  strongly  corroborate  many  of  the  po- 
ions  we  have  attempted  to  sustain  throughout  this  “Exposition.” 
1st.,  That  the  present  minimum  system  was  intended  to  con- 
il,  nd  does  conceal  from  consumers  the  actual  amount  of  duties 
posed  upon  woollens  by  the  existing  tariff. 

2nd.,  That  the  higher  rates  of  duty  at  present  levied  were  ori- 
lally  designed  to  be  prohibitory  of  foreign  cloth  importations. 
3rd.,  That  there  actually  now  exists  amongst  some  of  the  wool- 
1 manufacturers,  a disposition  still  further  to  increase  the  burdens 
on  consumers  by  additional  imposts  upon  foreign  woollens,  the 
esent  tariff  being  found  inadequate  to  afford  them  the  protection 
2y  desire. 

Whilst  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
•nerican  woollen  manufacture,  and  an  increasing  jealousy  of  for- 
;n  competition  is  evinced  by  many  of  those  engaged  in  its  pro- 
rntion,  and  whilst  the  opinion  is  expressed  by  merchants  en- 
ged  in  the  domestic  trade,  that  either  the  American  manufacturers 
1st  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  their  cloths,  the  English 
>rics  be  excluded  from  our  markets,  or  the  manufacture  of  many 
scriplions  of  American  cloth  be  totally  abandoned,  the  ad- 
esses  of  the  manufacturers  in  their  associated  capacities,  continu- 
ly  proclaim  that  our  markets  are  supplied  with  American  cloths 
fc  equal  quality  with  the  foreign  fabrics  of  similar  prices,  and  that 
S a short  time  under  favour  of  the  high  duties,  the  domestic  will 
fctirely  supplant  the  foreign  cloth,  and  be  produced  at  as  low  cost 
a the  latter  commodity.  We  have  before  remarked  that  these  are 
|t  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  1816.  Their  constant  repetition  is 
tither  candid  nor  ingenuous.  Few  practical  men  can  be  unac- 
tainted  with  the  fact  that  there  are  no  woollen  fabrics  of  Ame- 
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rican  manufacture  which  are  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  in  Gre 
Britain,  and  we  further  aver  that  they  can  never  be  made  as  cheap 
under  our  present  system  of  restrictions.  With  a high  duty  upi 
wool  and  indigo  and  oil,  and  iron  for  the  manufacture  of  m 
chinery,  and  with  heavy  imposts  upon  the  clothing,  and  mai 
other  necessaries  consumed  by  our  operatives,  we  cannot  expect 
compete  with  the  cheapness  of  labour  and  of  raw  materials  in  Gre 
Britain.  An  increase  of  domestic  competition  may  reduce  t },| 
prices  of  the  domestic  fabrics  down  to  the  absolute  cost  of  produi 
tion,  but  it  can  effect  no  more,  and  while  the  domestic  cost  of  pr 
duction  continues  greater  than  the  foreign  added  to  the  expens 
of  bringing  the  foreign  article  into  the  country,  the  difference  w 
remain  to  be  a permanent  tax  paid  by  consumers  for  the  benefit  J 
the  domestic  manufacturer. 

We  again  repeat  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed,  this 
a substantial  and  secure  foundation  can  be  alone  laid  for  these 
well  as  for  all  other  branches  of  manufacture  in  the  United  State 
by  cheap  raw  materials,  by  cheap  means  of  living,  by  an  equals 
tion  of  all  duties  upon  foreign  commodities,  and  by  a gradual  at 
cautious  investment  of  capital  in  such  manufacturing  operations 
may  be  dictated  by  individual  enterprise  and  sagacity. 

In  bringing  this  “Exposition”  to  a close,  we  may  sum  i 
our  desires  with  respect  to  the  woollen  trade  of  the  United  Stat 
in  a few  words  : 1st,  that  the  whole  system  of  assumed  minimu 
valuations  should  be  repealed  ; 2dly,  that  the  duties  up< 
manufactures  of  wool  should  be  reduced  to  a revenue  standard,  i 
articles  being  subject  only  to  such  general  and  equal  duties  as 
may  be  found  necessary  to  levy  upo^  the  other  imports  of  tl 
country,  and  lastly,  that  all  raw  niatorials  used  in  the  woollf 
manufacture  should  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  at  low  rati 
of  duty. 
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la  the  Hemp  and  Cordage  Trade  of  the  United  States. 


iStatementof  the  Duties  on  foreign  Hemp  and  Cordage  imported 
Id  the  United  States,  imposed  hy  various  acts  of  Congress  from 

*39  to  1S28,  inclusive. 

I 7 

Fixed  the  duty  on  hemp  at  60cts.  per  1 12lbs. 


[e  act  of  1789, 
July  4th, 

‘ 1790, 

Aug.  10th, 

« 1792, 

May  5th, 

‘ 1813, 

‘ 1816, 


tarr’d  cordage 
untarr’d  do. 


C ‘ hemp 

< ‘ tarr’d  cordage 

( ‘ untarr’d  do. 

C ‘ hemp 

< ‘ tarr’d  cordage 

^ ‘ untarr’d  do. 

VYar  tariff,  all  duties  were  doubled. 

C Fixed  the  duty  on  hemp  at  150  cts.  per  112lbs. 


75cts. 

90cts. 

54cts. 

lOOcts. 

150cts. 

lOOcts. 

ISOcts. 

225cts. 


1121  bs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 12lbs. 


tarr’d  cordage  336cts. 
untarr’d  do.  448cts. 


1824, 


I'theactof  1 828, 


1121  bs. 
1 12lbs. 
1 1 2 1 bs. 
per  lb. 
per  lb. 


T ‘ hemp  $35  per  ton  or  175cts. 

? ‘ tarr’d  cordage  4 cts. 

£ ‘ untarr’d  do.  5 cts. 

f a duty  was  imposed  on  hemp  of  $45  per  ton, 
| and  to  be  increased  $5  per  ton  annually  until  it 
T 'ff  r p , j reaches  $60  per  ton,  being  the  -present  duty. 
larin  ot  yro-^  on  tarr’d  cordage  the  duty  was  fixed  4cts.  per  lb. 
tectmn,  j < untarr’d  do.  5 cts.  per  lb. 

being  same  as  in  1824. 

■ From  the  preceding  statement  of  duties  it  will  appear,  that  by 
l;  act  of  1790,  the  following  alterations  were  made,  viz. 

The  duty  on  hemp  was  reduced  10  per  cent. 

4 tarr’d  cordage  increased  33%  ( f 

‘ wntarr’d  do.  increased  66-|  ‘ 1 

By  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  changes  were  made,  viz. 
Duty  on  hemp  increased  85  per  cent. 

‘ tarr’d  cordage,  do.  80  per  cent. 

* wntarr’d  do.  do.  50  per  cent. 
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During  the  war  with  England,  the  duties  on  all  foreign  article 
were  doubled.  This  being  a war  duty  will  not  be  remarked  on 
The  act  of  1816,  increased  the  duties  as  established  by  the  ac; 
of  1 792,  as  follows  : , .|t 

Duty  on  hemp  increased  50.  per  cent. 

4 tarr’d  cordage  do.  86-|  per  cent.  X 

4 wntarr’d  do.  do.  99  per  cent. 

In  1824  a further  increase  of  duties  on  former  rates  was  leviec , 
viz.  L 

on  hemp  an  increase  of  16f  per  cent. 

tarr’d  cordage  do.  33-i  4 4 h 

wntarr’d  do.  do.  25  4 4 L 

And  by  the  Tariff  of  Protection , passed  the  19th  day  of  Majj 
1S28,  the  duty  on  hemp  was  increased  to  860  per  ton,  (being  a), 
advance  of  200  per  cent  on  the  tariff  of  1792,)  which  has  had  |t 
tendency  to  enhance  the  price  of  cordage,  thus  operating  most  0|L 
pressively  on  the  navigating  interest,  (particularly  on  the  coastir,,, 
trade)  and  materially  injuring  the  business  of  tf>e  rope  maker.  L 
The  cost  of  one  ton  of  clean  Russian  hemp,  at  St.  Petersburg 
at  90  rubles  the  berquet,  (6-t  berquets  being  equal  to  one  ton,  an  ^ 
the  ruble  worth  20  cts.)  is  gll4.Cj,j 

Charges  on  exportation,  including  sound  dues  and  com-  L 

missions,  equal  12  per  cent.  1 3.0 


Exchange  on  England  at  10  per  cent  premium, 


8127.6 

12.7 


Total  cost  there, 

To  which  add  charges  here,  viz. 
Duties 

Freight  and  primage 

Insurance,  commission  and  interest 


8140.4  8 


860.00 

30.00 

12.00 


-102.011 


Total  cost  here  8242.4 
Outshot  hemp  (which  is  inferior  in  quality)  costs  about  827  pe 
ton  less  than  clean  hemp,  and  pays  the  same  duty. 

By  the  preceding  statements,  (which  may  be  relied  on  as  correct 
it  will  appear,  that  the  entire  charges  (including  duty,)  amount  t 
$128.44,  a sum  greater  than  the  first  cost  of  purchase  in  Russi.' 
this  arises  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  which,  onaccour 
of  its  great  bulk , necessarily  incurs  heavy  expenses  in  transport; 
tation,  (equal  to  60  per  cent.,)  exclusive  of  the  exorbitant  duty  < 
$60  per  ton. 
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r If  this  policy  of  taxing  the  raw  material  continues,  it  will  de- 
roy  the  home  market  for  the  growers  of  hemp,  as  Russian 
V'dage  has  already,  to  a considerable  extent,  supplied  the  place 
c the  American  manufactured  article,  and  our  ships,  engaged  in 
I’eign  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  world , can  and  do  procure  sup- 
les  abroad  at  cheaper  rates  than  in  the  United  States.  The  con- 
gruence is,  that  a great  diminution  has  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
Isture  of  cordage,  and  this  important  branch  of  business,  under 
fb present  tariff,  is  doomed  to  inevitable  destruction. 

{Russian  cordage,  subject  to  the  present  rate  of  duty,  can  be  im- 
■rted  and  sold  (without  loss)  at  10  cts  per  lb.,  being  near  1 cent 
lb.  less  than  the  raw  material  costs  the  manufacturer  under 
present  duty  of  $60  per  ton. 

t is  estimated,  that  in  Philadelphia,  the  capital  employed  in  the 
nufacture  of  cordage  is  $240,000.00,  and  the  sum  annually 
ended  for  labour  thereon  $30,000.00.  Six  hundred  tons  (of 
ich  it  is  estimated  150  tons  are  made  from  American  hemp) 
I;  manufactured  yearly. 

■Let  us  compare  the  policy  of  our  government  in  this  respect, 
Ith  that  of  other  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  na- 
tns. 

Ifey  the  French  tariff  of  1S22,  the  duty  on  hemp  was  fixed  at 
t'rancs  per  100  killogrammes,  equal  to  $1.49  per  220  lbs,  or 
15.17  per  ton,  being  $44.S3  per  ton  less  than  the  duty  in  the 
■ailed  States. 

|By  the  tariff  of  Great  Britain  of  1830,  the  duty  on  hemp  is  4.?. 
3.  per  cwt.  or  $1.03!  per  1 12  lbs.  being  $39.25  per  ton  less  than 
inaid  here,  under  our  tariff  of  protection. 

I n England  a bounty  is  allowed  on  cordage  manufactured  there 
A1  exported  to  foreign  countries,  equal  (or  nearly  so)  to  the  duty 
Id  on  hemp. 

■From  the  foregoing  statements  it  will  be  perceived,  that  for  the 
I itection  of  hemp-growers,  who  send  to  the  Philadelphia  market 
10  tons  of  hemp,  (of  a quality  generally  far  inferior  to  the  Rus- 
In,)  and  which  is  sold  to  the  manufacturer  of  cordage  for  a gross 
»n  of  about  §25,000.00,  the  navigating  interest  pays  a tax  (cer- 
4nly  not  required  by  the  wants  of  government,)  amounting  to 
■7,000.00,  (being  the  duty  on  450  tons  of  foreign  hemp  at  the 
■■sent  monstrous  duty  of  §60  per  ton,)  and  the  manufacture  of 
I’dage,  a branch  of  domestic  industry  which  dispenses  among  the 
louring  poor  a sum  actually  exceeding  the  gross  value  of  the  pro- 
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OP  THE 

OPERATION  OF  THE  TARIFF  SYSTEM, 

’ 10 

In  relation  to  Books , Bookbinding , Printing,  and  Frit 

, if  I1 

trig- Paper. 

mmm  (Ml 

i ISt 

Several  experienced  publishers  have  estimated  the  annual  sa  in 
of  books  at  about  $10, 000, 000,  and  the  annual  sales  of  newsj  tt 
pers  at  $3,000,000.  To  produce  this  annual  value  probably  emplo 
3100  Printers,  masters  and  journeymen.  t ser 

2600  Paper-makers,  “ “ wl 

1800  Bookbinders,  “ “ 

21,000  women  and  children  depending  on  the  above.  9 

This  annual  amount  of  literary  production  is  small  i n proporti I Th 
to  a reading  population  of  13  millions.  This  is  an  evil  that  m n 
be  fairly  attributed  to  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  tar  nl 
After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  whilst  books,  printir 
binding  and  paper  were  gradually  settling  down  to  wholeson  « 
peace  prices,  the  American  System  began  to  vex  our  industry,  a ! 
cramp  our  production;  the  increase  of  which,  though  not  stoppe 
was  retarded  by  the  burthens  that  the  tariff  imposed  upon  our  r; 
materials. 

Printing,  hook-binding  and  paper  are  the  raw  materials  of  t 
finished  article  produced  by  the  publishers  or  book  manufacturers 

The  duty  on  printing  paper,  not  sized,  is  ten  cents  per  poun 
which  is  about  130  per  cent,  on  the  price  in  France  and  Italy 
that  quality  which  is  most  used  here.  This  duty  operates  as 
prohibition,  and  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  probably  i 
creased  by  it,  from  5 to  7 cents  per  pound.  Thus  the  paper  make 
have  a monopoly,  which  is  uncompensated  to  the  publishers,  ai 
by  checking  the  increase  of  production,  is  collaterally  burthensor 
to  the  printers  and  bookbinders. 

The  bookbinder  is  taxed  in  his  raw  materials,  the  principal 
which  are  leather  and  binders’  boards,  glue  and  thread.  Ti 
first  pays  a duty  of  33  per  cent.,  and  the  second  3 cents  per  poum 
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lich  is  75  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  American  ooards,  and  is 
|refore  a prohibition;  and  he  is  taxed  also  in  the  tools  of  his 

Ile. 

The  printer  is  taxed  in  his  ink  and  glue,  and  in  his  types,  cast - 
n presses  and  other  tools.  The  duties  on  bookbinders’  and 
nters’  tools  are  suspected  of  unconstitutionality,  because  they 
not  operate  equally;  for  those  who  come  from  foreign  parts  are 
ft  wed  to  bring  in  their  tools  free. 
f all  the  various  duties  were  reduced  to  a moderate  rate,  say  ten 
cent,  ad  valorem,  publishers  would  be  able  to  sell  their  books 
rnty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  present  prices,  which  would  in- 
ase  the  sales  70  or  80  per  cent.,  and  would  cause  a correspond- 
increase  in  the  business  of  printers  and  bookbinders,  and  in 
consumption  of  paper.  This  would  be  a real  encouragement 
i portion  of  that,  which  may  with  strictest  propriety  be  called 
lerican  industry;  spontaneous,  home  born,  indigenous  industry; 
which  is  meant  that  great  mass  of  our  labour  which  is  not  pro~ 
ted  ( but  oppressed)  by  the  tariff,  and  which  certainly  consti- 
2s  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole. 

The  duty  on  books  in  the  English  language  is  26  cents  on  un- 
ind,  and  30  cents  on  bound,  per  pound.  This  duty  is  very  un- 
lal,  because  on  costly  books,  used  by  the  rich,  it  is  not  more 
n 15  or  20  percent,  whilst  on  cheap  ones,  wanted  by  the  poor , 
ometimes  amounts  to  70  or  SO  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  think  that  all  articles  of  import  except  raw  materials,  should 
equally  taxed,  or  we  should  wish  the  duty  on  books  to  be  en- 
dy  repealed. 

The  duty  on  paper,  which  is  10  cents  per  lb.  on  unsized,  and 
cents  per  lb.  on  sized,  might  be  considerably  reduced  without 
ury  to  the  makers,  for  the  price  is  not  raised  by  the  whole 
ount  of  the  duty;  and  they  would  be  compensated  by  a great 
Irease  of  demand;  and  they  are  protected  by  their  raw  material, 
K\s,  being  duty  free. 

»rhe  duty  on  books  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  is  only 
le  half  of  what  is  charged  upon  books  in  the  English  language. 
■ is  duty,  though  specific,  averages  about  15  per  cent.,  which  is 
fit  much  too  high,  and  it  has  proved  a sufficient  protection,  for 
I;  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  produced  here  in  an  increasing 
rio.  Now  this  is  the  very  class  of  books  in  which  foreigners 
raid  compete  with  us,  if  they  could  make  them  cheap  enough; 
■cause  they  are  used  without  alteration  by  them  and  us;  whereas, 
i the  inferior  classes  of  school-books,  they  could  not  interfere 
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with  us;  because  the  great  Eastern  hive  sends  fonh  swarms 
schoolmasters,  who  colonise  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Westei 
states,  and  will  use  no  school-books  but  such  as  are  printed  ai 
written  in  that  part  of  America  which  is  north  of  the  Potomac.  VI 
make  this  observation  in  a friendly  and  complimentary  spiri 
merely  to  show  how  our  Eastern  brethren,  by  their  superior  i 
telligence,  skill,  industry  and  enterprize,  do  completely  set  at  ( 
fiance,  all  competition  from  foreign  countries. 

Now  the  fact , that  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  are  produc 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  demand,  under  a duty  equ 
only  to  one  half  of  what  is  paid  by  books  in  the  English  languag 
argues  very  clearly  in  favour  of  the  expediency  of  reducing  t; 
duty  upon  the  last  named  class  of  books. 

The  consumers  or  readers  of  books,  (that  is  to  say  499  out 
500  of  the  people)  suffer  great  inconvenience  and  privation,  ai 
are  materially  retarded  in  intellectual  improvement,  in  coni 
quence  of  the  exorbitant  duty  laid  on  books  in  the  English  la 
guage.  There  are  many  valuable  books  on  trades,  arts,  scienci 
religion  and  morals,  of  which  irom  50  to  500  copies  would  a 
here,  if  they  could  be  sold  at  moderate  prices  ; but  this  is  pi 
vented  by  the  duty,  and  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  to  indu 
their  republication.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  duty  is  an  unmitigat 
evil,  which  injures  many  and  benefits  none. 

At  present  more  than  one  half  of  the  importation  consists 
new  works,  lig-ht  and  trashy,  which  are  imported  expressly! 
reprinting , on  account  of  their  novelty,  without  much  referen 
to  their  value  ; and  upon  this  noxious  and  deleterious  matter  o 
active  press  wastes  much  of  its  useful  energy.  If  the  trade  we 
made  freer,  hundreds  of  useful  books  would  be  imported  for  sal 
amongst  which,  many  that  we  do  not  know  of  now,  would 
found  worthy  of  republication,  the  press  would  furnish  to  the  prir 
ers,  binders  and  paper-makers  more  work,  and  to  the  minds 
the  American  people  a more  wholesome  intellectual  aliment. 

In  a representative  republic,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  cug 
to  be  as  universal  as  the  elective  franchise  ; for  on  the  possessi' 
of  the  former  depends  in  a great  measure  the  beneficial  use  of  t 
latter;  therefore  a heavy  impost  upon  books,  is  the  most  odio 
burthen  that  can  be  imposed  upon  a free  people. 


